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OCTOBER, 1906. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE 
SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 


A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Arry, PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In accordance with custom, I have the privilege and pleasure, 
this afternoon, of laying before you some account of the opera- 
tions of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf since its last Summer Meeting; to call your 
attention to the remarkable growth of the work that called it into 
existence; to point out certain elements of weakness and of 
strength that have attended that growth; and, finally, to offer 
some suggestions whereby our usefulness in the cause we have in 
hand may be increased and extended. 

As many of you no doubt recall, the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held seven years ago in Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. It was a meeting in every way admirably conducted 
by my very distinguished predecessor in office, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who, as founder and friend and_ benefactor, 
has done so much to promote the cause of teaching speech 
to the Deaf in our own country and in foreign lands. His en- 
forced absence today is a source of regret, amounting to per- 
sonal loss, to every member present. For various reasons, no 
regular meeting of this character has been held since the North- 
ampton meeting, but the work of the Association has not been 
allowed to suffer. Its Board of Directors, through various chan- 


1 Held at Edgewood Park, Pa., Aug. 25-31, 1906. 
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nels and agencies, have lost no opportunity to advance the inter- 
ests of the cause it seeks to uphold. It has published seven 
volumes (the eighth will be completed in December next) of the 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW, a magazine ably conducted by the General 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Booth, supported by an exceedingly capable 
staff of writers. It has aided schools in their efforts to teach 
speech and speech-reading. It has encouraged the holding of 
summer schools for the training of teachers of articulation. It 
has maintained a bureau of information through which many 
schools have been enabled to secure teachers, and many teachers 
to obtain positions of a public and private character. Its General 
Secretary has visited a large number of institutions and schools, 
usually by special invitation, and given aid and encouragement as 
conditions seemed to require, has attended all conventions of in- 
structors, conferences of superintendents and principals, and all 
meetings of the Department of Special Education for Defective 
Classes of the National Educational Association, making full and 
complete report in each instance to the Board of Directors. And, 
lastly, through the munificent assistance of its founder, Dr. Bell, 
the Association has recently been enabled to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his distinguished father, the late Dr. Alexander Melville 
Bell, the most original and profound investigator in the science of 
phonetics the world has ever known, and whose teachings consti- 
tute the basis of the best achievement in speech work for the deaf 
in this country, by establishing a complete normal department in 
Clarke School, Northampton, for the special training of teachers 
of speech and speech-reading, and in the art of teaching deaf 
children by oral methods. Of this step the Review, in the April, 
1906, number, well says: 

“Tt is difficult, impossible indeed, to foresee the full effect of 
this action of the Association. That the effect will be profound 
and far-reaching will scarcely be doubted, for it is enlargement 
of work that possesses within itself the largest potentialities for 
good, and that, from its inception to the present time, has been far 
too restricted to meet the demands made upon it. During the 
past fourteen years Clarke School has, in response to a request to 
do so, made by the Association at its Second Summer Meeting, 
maintained a small Normal Class open to outside students. This 
class has been necessarily limited, containing usually four, rarely 
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five, members. It is now proposed to increase the class to eight 
or ten, this to be done at the opening of the coming term in Sep- 
tember, with it in view, however, to still further increase the num- 
ber to eighteen or twenty whenever the school may be able to 
make room for so many, which it is hoped may soon be possible.”’ 

I am permitted to add that necessary preparations have been 
made to open the department next month, and that a large number 
of applications for admission to the first class have already been 
received. It is most gratifying to be able to state at this time and 
in this presence that this splendid work, having for its immediate 
purpose the uplifting of a large and most deserving class of chil- 
dren, is about to be undertaken and will be continued, through 
income derived from funds donated by the founder of this Asso- 
ciation, augmented by individual contributions of the students 
under training, and not through governmental assistance, whether 
state or national. The undertaking is in every way a most lauda- 
ble one. I bespeak for it the sympathy and active and generous 
support of all people interested in humanitarian projects. It is 
also proper to state that as a part of this splendid donation of some 
$75,000, was presented a fine property, just opposite the Volta 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., in which, as soon as suitably fitted 
up, the main offices of the Association will be permanently estab- 
lished. This, it is hoped, will be accomplished early the coming 
month, when the office of the Review, and of the General Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, will be transferred to its new quarters. 

But I have not told you of all the benefactions of Dr. Bell to 
the Association during the past seven years. In addition to the 
endowment of $100,000 ($25,000 when the Association was 
founded and $75,000 last spring), he has annually paid into its 
treasury $1500 to enable it to carry forward its great work. 
These payments he will continue for three years longer, when, 
it is confidently believed, the income from its endowment funds, 
together with the membership dues and income derived from 
various publications and other sources, will be sufficient to enable 
it to carry forward its work without further assistance at his 
hands. 

What a monument has this noble scientist and philanthropist 
thus reared to his memory! Greater than his fame as the inventor 
of that wonderful piece of mechanism that bears the human voice 
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through space with the speed of light, and more enduring than 
his renown as the founder of the Volta Bureau for the Increase 
and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, his name will 
be revered and remembered for all time as the friend and bene- 
factor who taught deaf children to speak. 

It is thus seen that, although no summer meetings, no gather- 
ings of this character have been held for several years past, 
the Association, through its Board of Directors, has not been idle 
or careless of its opportunities to prosecute its special work. On 
the contrary, stronger, better organized, and better equipped than 
at any time in its history, it has endeavored to fulfill its special 
mission, and, with your assistance and encouragement, today 
stands prepared to push forward the splendid work it has done so 
much to foster during the past fifteen years. 

In 1886, just twenty years ago, at the justly celebrated Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf held at Berkeley, 
California, the following highly important resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavor should be 
made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak 
and read from the lips by Articulation teachers who are trained 
for the work, provided that pupils having sufficient hearing be 
taught aurally, and that such efforts should be abandoned only 
when it is plainly evident that the measure of success attained 
does not justify the necessary amount of labor. 


And at the almost equally celebrated Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals held in 1892, fourteen years ago, in 
Colorado, the following resolution was adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that in all 
schools for the deaf pupils who are able to articulate fluently and 


intelligibly should recite orally in their classes, and be encouraged 
to use their vocal organs on every possible occasion. 


These two resolutions by their adoption committed all Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf to the policy of teaching speech and lip- 
reading in an earnest and persistent manner to all pupils capable 
of being so instructed ; they further committed them to the policy 
of providing aural instruction for pupils of sufficient hearing to 
enable them to profit thereby, and to the policy of providing oral 
recitations in oral classes for all pupils able to articulate fluently 
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and intelligibly, and of encouraging them to use their vocal organs 
on every possible occasion. These resolutions mean this, or they 
mean nothing. They mean that honest, earnest, just, and persist- 
ent effort shall be made to teach every deaf child to speak and to 
read the lips on all possible occasions, and that this effort shall 
only be abandoned when the measure of success attained does not 
justify its further continuance. This is a broad and liberal plat- 
form, one upon which all friends of speech and speech-reading 
may stand. And it is somewhat remarkable that the degree of 
persistence with which these resolutions are being enforced in our 
schools today indicates, with almost unfailing accuracy, the meas- 
ure of success attending our efforts to teach deaf children to speak 
and to read the lips in our American schools. The records clearly 
show that in schools where these resolutions are earnestly and 
persistently, and I may add wisely, enforced, the most satisfactory 
results are attained, and on the other hand, that in schools where 
the effort to enforce them is unskillfully made, and feebly and 
faithlessly persisted in, dissatisfaction, discouragement, and failure 
are plainly evident as the result of the attempt. In the former, in 
addition to the speech and lip-reading acquired, we find the mental 
development, the moral and religious training, and higher educa- 
tion of pupils progressing along lines in every way encouraging 
and satisfactory ; in the latter, we can but note the inevitable failure 
that invariably attends efforts unwisely, unskillfully, and unsym- 
pathetically directed. 

As is well known, this Association was founded in 1890, in 
consonance with the spirit of the California Resolution, to the end 
that no deaf child in America might be suffered to grow up 
“deaf and dumb,” or “mute,” without earnest and persistent 
effort being made to teach him to speak and read the lips. That 
was the great central and dominant thought that led to its organ- 
ization, and careful and persistent effort has ever been made to 
conform its work to that end. Whatever may have been the per- 
sonal opinions and sympathies of its members, and undoubtedly 
they have been many and varied, as regards the best methods of 
securing mental development in deaf children, its great work has 
been the creating and upbuilding and upholding of public sympa- 
thy in favor of teaching speech and lip-reading, whenever possible, 
in all schools and institutions for the instruction of deaf children. 
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And in this, its chosen field of effort, it has been markedly success- 
ful. In 1892, two years after the organization of the Association, 
the percentage of pupils taught speech in all our schools was 49.4; 
in 1893 it was 54 per cent; in 1894, 54.4; in 1895, 54.9; in 1896, 
54-9; in 1897, 56.4; in 1898, 57.4; in 1899, 61.4. In the year goo, 
64 per cent; in 1901, 64.7; in 1902, 64.7; in 1903, 67.2; 1904, 67.3; 
in 1905, 69.1; 1906, Mar. 31, 70 per cent. In 1892, the number 
of pupils taught speech was 3924, the number not taught speech 
was 4016; in 1906, the total number taught speech was 8145, the 
number not taught speech was 3667. Again in 1892, the number 
taught wholly by oral or speech methods was 1581; in 1906, the 
number had risen to 4274. This increase in the number of pupils 
taught speech and taught by speech is most gratifying, and indi- 
cates the marked attention the subject is receiving throughout the 
country wherever a school for deaf children is maintained. The 
increase in the number of speech teachers indicates perhaps better 
than anything else the marked strides that have been made. In 
1890 the number was 213, or 33.2 per cent of the whole number. 
Five years later, 1895, the number was 397 or 47.5 per cent; five 
years later, 1900, the number was 588 or 58.2 per cent, while in 
1905 the number had risen to 749 or 64.6 per cent, considerably 
more than half the total number employed, and an increase of 
more than two hundred per cent over the number employed in 
1890. The most marked increase in speech work occurred in 
what are known as Combined System Schools, in which all meth- 
ods are recognized and practiced, and in the large number of Day 
Schools that have been established chiefly in middle western states 
and in California. The increase in oral schools followed usual 
normal conditions of growth, and are not included. I mention a 
few of the more representative schools in which this change has 
taken place, comparing conditions of 1891 with those of the pres- 
ent year, as shown in the American Annals of the Deaf, January 
numbers, and giving the number of teachers employed and the 
number of pupils taught: 
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‘ | Number of 
Number of Pupils || - ? 
Taught Articulation _or may 
Namie of School. 
1891 | 1906 || 1891 | 1906 
= } | 

Kendall School and Gallaudet College. | 97 | 87 || 12 | 19 
American Asylum... .............. 121 |} 120 | 4 | Io 
New York Institution........... alee 335 | 450 || 8 | 26 
Pennsylvania Institution......... ie | 130 | 478 || 14 | 56 
MGRAUCEY BONO... icc cccccscccacese 81 | 154 ] 2 i 
Olio Institution... 2... .ccscs- poveedl 125 | 268 |] 2 | 20 
Virginia Institution........ ..... re 25 61 } | 5 
Indiana Institution.......... Baia oat 68 | 183 | E} %% 
INO OTOE BONGO! 5 5. «00. sic cae veciees os 22 84 | » | 7 
memmenses Gemeel....... 2... cccesees IIo 51 | I | 4 
North Carolina School... .......06..0.00 12 | 124 | E | 39 
Beemnens GEROGE, «655s ce ccesceess Seal 275 |} 400 | 8 39 
Arkansas Institute..... .......... 4 34 77 | I 7 
GAOPMIA SCHOO!. «ow. isccessccentees | No return. | 97 I 5 
South Carolina Institution ........... 26 39 2 5 
Missouri School ............ : So 98 2 8 
Louisiana Institute............ 29 84 I 4 
Wisconsin School...... ...... enmeneel 45 | 30 3 13 
Maryland School... .. 6 cccscsees ss 54 65 2 5 
Michigan School....... .. ienwauee 65 184 2 22 
Mississippi Institution... ............ 15 ° e | 4 
Se erase eee eeren oe ‘ 25 114 2 9 
EOD APU 5k ee wesceee cess 50 267 I 20 
CS ree 54 102 I 8 
MIBNOAOUR SCHOOL... 6 oesiccccccsceecsees 100 go 2 9 
Cplevado Gebeool.........0 0 ©... sesees 50 82 I 9 
Western Pennsylvania Institution..... | 50 184 2 18 
Western New York Institution. . 167 184 5 7 
Caliornia Inetitution.. . .. 2... éeess. 68 112 2 2 
Sundry Day Schools. ...... co, Meee reas 285 948 33 114 
MBOUMo ws sc0 > oh wahetere’s Pua eee 2598 5307 120 494 


This list indicates, in a most graphic and surprising way, the 
great increase that has been made in speech teaching in the ma- 
jority of these schools during the past fifteen years, for it is not 
to be supposed that these teachers have been appointed for any 
other cause than that of meeting the growing demand for speech 
instruction. The greatest proportionate increases have been made 
in Texas, 1 to 20; Indiana, 1 to 14; North Carolina, 1 to 13; Mich- 
igan, I to 11; Ohio, I to 10; Western Pennsylvania and Colorado, 
I to 9 each; Kansas, 1 to 8; and so on down the list, all showing 
gain excepting California, where the number of teachers of 
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speech in 1906 remains the same, two, as it was fifteen years ago, 
the only difference shown, being that in 1891, 68 pupils were 
taught speech, whereas in 1906, 112 pupils were taught speech. 

With this exception, there has been a gratifying increase 
not only in the number of pupils taught, but in the number of 
teachers employed. All this means smaller classes, more work, 
and better work. Beginning with the American School at Hart- 
ford, we find that whereas 4 teachers sufficed to teach speech to 
121 pupils in 1891, 10 are required to do the same work for 
about the same number in 1906; that in Texas, while one teacher 
taught speech to 50 pupils in 1891, twenty are deemed necessary to 
instruct 267 in 1906; that while one teacher attempted to teach 
speech to 68 pupils in Indiana in 1891, fourteen are employed to 
teach 183 in 1906; that in Michigan two were required to instruct 
65 pupils in 1891, but twenty-two to teach 184 in 1906; and so on 
down the list. In 1891, there were, in round numbers, 2600 
pupils in these schools taught speech by 120 teachers, an average 
of 21 pupils—a number absurdly high—to each teacher; in 1906 
there were 5300 pupils taught by 494 teachers, an average of 
10.7 to each. These figures are in no wise visionary or fanciful. 
They are drawn from the latest and most reliable sources—the 
American Annals of the Deaf and the Association REVIEW— 
and indicate more strongly than words can paint the tremendous 
changes that are gradually and surely taking place in the methods 
of teaching in our American schools. They mean, if they mean 
anything, that, in regard to speech teaching, better methods are 
being pursued in nearly all our schools and more work is being 
accomplished than was attempted or thought necessary fifteen 
years ago. This change tells its own story; it constitutes a most 
healthful and encouraging condition of growth. 

But this is not all. Agreeably to the action taken at the 
Colorado Conference, in a great many of our schools, the most 
progressive ones, in addition to articulation teaching as commonly 
practiced, oral classes, and oral departments composed of orally 
taught pupils only, have been established in recent years. ‘This I 
regard as a most important and significant step—a step which, if 
patiently and persistently persevered in, must lead to far-reaching 
results in the future of our schools. I am sure I speak quite 
within bounds when I say that combined system schools that now 
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maintain oral classes and oral departments, and have experienced 
the great benefits which have followed their introduction, could 
hardly be induced to return to the old style of articulation teach- 
ing as practiced twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

Articulation teaching as a sort of ornamental branch, not 
highly ornamental at that, is a very different thing from teaching 
speech by and through speech and as a means of mental develop- 
ment and mental culture. The former is but the dim shadow of 
the end sought for, while in the latter is found the full fruition of 
the teacher’s aims and efforts, the realization of the pupil’s de- 
sires, the fulfillment of the parents’ hopes and prayers. 

The next step to be taken by Combined Schools should be in 
the direction of providing a separate department in a separate 
building for all orally taught pupils, thus giving them the great 
advantages of separate supervision, separate classification, sepa- 
rate instruction, and a real opportunity to acquire practical speech 
and lip-reading. The attempt to provide separate classification 
and instruction in the same building too often results in harassing 
antagonisms and accusing disappointments. Better give com- 
plete separation, even at the risk of slightly increased cost of 
maintenance, than attempt to maintain a house—a school family— 
divided against itself. There are but two methods of teaching 
the deaf, the oral, or speech method, and the manual, or sign 
method. All methods that are not oral in principle and in prac- 
tice are manual. The attempt to combine these two methods in 
the instruction of the same pupil, under what is styled the Com- 
bined System, is, in my opinion, for the production of the best 
speech results, a demonstrated failure; they do not, will not, 
cannot combine. Unless debarred by physical or mental defect, 
every deaf child should be given full opportunity to profit by oral 
instruction from the beginning to the end of the course to the 
exclusion of any and all sign-teaching as such. Spasmodic at- 
tempts to develop speech and the speech habit by half or three- 
quarter hour vocal gymnastics must, with some rare exceptions, 
in the nature of things end in disastrous failure. If the speech 
habit would be established in a deaf child, speech communication 
must be insisted on at all times and in all places by officers, teach- 
ers, and pupils, and all sign communication discouraged and, as far 
as possible, prohibited. There should be no half way measures em- 
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ployed ; no compromise on the specious plea of class happiness, or 
class intercourse, or class association, should be tolerated, if the 
deaf child is to become proficient in speech and lip-reading, making 
it a potential factor in after life in communicating his ideas with 
his hearing fellows. I have been a witness of almost every con- 
ceivable form of deaf-mute instruction and stand ready to give as 
my mature judgment, founded on almost forty years of experi- 
ence, that if a deaf child is to acquire the habit of speech and 
speech-reading in such manner as to make speech communication 
with the hearing world fluent and exact, relying upon it at all 
times for the free and full expression of his own ideas and the 
comprehension of the ideas of those about him, there can be no 
half-way methods pursued in his instruction, no compromise of 
any sort as to the use of signs; in other words, his instruction 
must be by oral methods alone, and by no other. This practical 
suggestion of separate instruction I leave to the judgment and 
practical experience of heads of schools. Upon them must rest 
the responsibility of making the wisest and best provision for the 
advancement of their pupils, whatever method of instruction may 
be adopted and pursued. That the duty will be fully and consci- 
entiously met is not to be doubted. 

One of the most pressing needs of American Schools, 
whether deaf or hearing, of the present time, a need that is receiv- 
ing careful consideration at the hands of our best educatots, is a 
new classification of pupils for purposes of care and instruction. 
Up to this time, but one basis of classification, that of mental de- 
velopment, has been recognized. All classes of children are re- 
ceived into one and the same school, regardless of physical condi- 
tions or previous advantages. In our special schools, the totally 
deaf, the semi-deaf, the mute, the semi-mute, and, in too many 
instances, the feeble-minded, are admitted to the same school and 
maintained there regardless of consequences. It does not infre- 
quently happen that children partially deaf or recently become 
deaf, with speech but slightly affected, are placed in schools where 
they are, perforce, suffered to mingle with children wholly unlike 
themselves. This is a great wrong, an unnecessary wrong, a 
wrong that some day must be righted. Our schools, of whatever 
character, should be so systematized that proper segregation and 
classification on a physical as well as mental basis may be easily 
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and readily carried into effect. The semi-deaf and the semi-mute 
should constitute one class, and be maintained and instructed ac- 
cording to mental advancement by themselves; the congenitally 
deaf should form another distinct class, to be classified and graded, 
and instructed by themselves; and the feeble-minded, and those 
of very low mentality, whether born deaf, or semi-mute, or semi- 
deaf, should constitute quite another class, and be maintained and 
instructed in schools quite apart from the others. This classifica- 
tion is observed with excellent results in some parts of Europe, 
and it is greatly to be hoped the day is not far distant when it will 
be introduced into the schools of this country. 

3ut with the wisest and most complete classification of pupils 
and the most skillful adaptation of methods, to attain the highest 
success there remain two or three essential conditions to be con- 
sidered. First: Well trained teachers. In a meeting of special- 
ists such as this, this condition of complete success will hardly be 
questioned. But too often it has been a question if not ignored 
at least neglected. This, in part at least, has been owing to a 
feeling that almost any kind of teaching was good enough for 
deaf children, but more largely to the fact that it has not been 
possible to maintain schools in which the necessary training might 
be secured. True, there have been small attempts, in various 
parts of the country, of a somewhat private character, to provide 
needed instruction and training, but aside from the training class 
at Northampton, the normal class at Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
normal department at Gallaudet College in Washington, there has 
never been any permanent, systematic effort made in this direction 
until quite recently. Miss McCowen’s normal department of the 
Chicago Day Schools has been in successful operation for a year 
or more, and the department at Northampton, begun in 1892, is to 
be enlarged this fall, under Miss Yale’s direction, to accommodate 
ten students, the number to be increased to twenty as facilities 
permit. ‘These two departments, and the department at Milwau- 
kee, unlike that in Washington, will give training in speech and in 
speech methods only, the study of signs and manual methods of 
teaching not forming any part of their curricula. 

With these four Normal Departments in successful operation, 
there will soon be a supply of highly educated and carefully 
trained teachers to draw upon in filling vacancies in our various 
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schools. Parents desirous of providing scientific instruction for 
the private training of their children will doubtless hasten to avail 
themselves of the advantages thus offered. All this must, in the 
near future, prove a decided uplift in the instruction of our deaf 
children by and through speech and speech methods. 

But with highly trained teachers, there must also be scientific 
supervision. A trained teacher does not necessarily imply suc- 
cessful work. With the normally trained teacher, there must be 
experienced and highly trained supervision if we would seek to 
command the highest results in the class-room. ‘To omit this 
supervision is simply to invite failure. The trained teacher is 
only a link in the long chain of successful class-work. 

To these two conditions of trained teachers and experienced 
supervision, I would add a third of equal, in some respects of 
greater, importance: Active, sympathetic support on the part 
of official superiors. With all these conditions of thorough 
classification and grading, of well trained teachers, of expert 
supervision, and active, sympathetic support well supplied, the 
work of our schools will receive an impetus that will carry them 
far beyond anything hitherto dreamed of. For, however success- 
ful and gratifying results have been in the past, I believe the fu- 
ture will witness still greater. May we not regard the progress 
of the past as simply the forerunner of still greater achievement 
in the future? 

Let me now briefly call your attention to some special present- 
day features of speech-teaching in this country. First: Private 
Teaching. There seems to be a very decided movement in favor 
of private teaching by speech methods in families able to meet the 
expense, and in a great many instances, probably the majority, 
with very favorable results. There have come to my knowledge 
a great many such cases during the past two or three years, and 
no doubt a great many more are known to you. The reasons as- 
signed by parents for pursuing such a course are superior speech 
and lip-reading, better mental development along more natural 
lines, freedom from institutional life and all that it involves, and 
the cultivation of stronger home ties in consequence of uninter- 
rupted family associations. In some of these assigned reasons 
there is food for reflection. No doubt a young deaf child, enjoy- 
ing the constant association and instruction of a skillful teacher 
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and knowing no method of communication except by and through 
speech and lip-reading, becomes very expert in lip-reading and 
very fluent and self-reliant in the use of his vocal organs. No 
doubt, too, institutional life when it extends through several years, 
from ten to fifteen and even longer, does tend to weaken family 
ties and to form very strong attachments for school and class asso- 
ciations, sometimes to the extent of rendering after home life bur- 
densome and unhappy. Nor is it to be denied, there are certain 
habits and tendencies, not altogether of a desirable or happy char- 
acter, engendered by institutional life, which parents find it very 
difficult to eradicate upon the return of their children to the family 
circle. These disadvantages, to a certain extent, are inherent in 
any form of institutional or school life, and are therefore unavoid- 
able under the most favorable conditions. But, on the other 
hand, large schools and institutions possess certain advantages 
which private instruction cannot provide. As a rule, they are 
better equipped, have larger apparatus, more efficient teachers, 
and being better regulated, without resorting to severity, enforce 
better discipline and more studious habits. To these certain ad- 
vantages must be added the important elements, in the education 
of children, of emulation, of ambition, and the mental friction that 
is aroused by the association of children in the performance of 
school and class work. All these important elements of school 
and institutional life are largely wanting in private instruction, 
whatever other advantages, here freely admitted, it may possess. 

Second: Aural Training. Dr. Bell, in his exhaustive tabula- 
tion of the Census of 1900 relating to the Blind and Deaf, states, 
that, of the total population of the country at that time, about 
75,000,000, not including outlying possessions, 89,287 were re- 
turned as being deaf, and that of these 37,426 were returned as 
being totally deaf, and 51,861, over fifty-eight per cent, were re- 
turned as being partially deaf. The total population at this time 
is probably 90,000,000, of which, if the percentage of deafness 
remains the same as in 1900, there must be hard on to 100,000 
deaf people in this country, of whom 42,000 are totally deaf and 
58,000 partially deaf. Of this totally deaf population there are 
under instruction at the present time, in the various schools of the 
country, about 12,000 pupils, eight and one-third per cent of the 
whole number, a number far too small, and of these 12,000 there 
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must be at least from fifteen to eighteen hundred, fifteen per cent, 
possessing sufficient hearing to be of practical value in connection 
with their instruction in speech. Now just how far this hearing 
is utilized in our special schools is a question worthy of careful 
attenton, and I bring it before you at this time, inviting your best 
thought and consideration. There can be no doubt that the pos- 
session of any considerable powers of hearing is a matter of much 
importance to a deaf child in its acquisition of speech. If prop- 
erly utilized, it gives quality and tone to speech otherwise impos- 
sible. All this is quite aside from any attempt to increase the 
power or ability to hear; it is more in the line of teaching the 
child to use the power it already possesses in the cultivation of 
its speech. And I think that perhaps too little attention is given 
in most of our schools to this subject. But how shall this hearing 
power be best utilized? What instruments are best adapted to the 
work, and what are the best practical lines of procedure by the 
trained teacher of speech? I am aware that great differences of 
opinion upon this point exist. Some favor the use of the unaided 
voice, leaving nature to do the rest. Some favor the use of power- 
ful speaking tubes or trumpets, and some favor the use of instru- 
ments with electrical attachments, greatly increasing the tensity 
of sound vibrations as in the telephone, the aurophone, the acous- 
ticon, and other instruments of that character. I trust our Asso- 
ciation may take up this subject and give it the consideration it 
deserves. The address we are to have on this subject during 
our meeting, by one of Pittsburgh’s most gifted specialists, Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson, will, no doubt, prove very helpful in guiding 
us to safe conclusions. 

Third: Age of School Admission. Another matter of present- 
day interest is the age at which speech-teaching and lip-reading, 
and the mental development that should accompany them, may 
most wisely and profitably be begun in a deaf child. There are 
some educators who feel that this work cannot be commenced too 
soon, that a deaf child should begin to acquire speech habits as 
soon as a hearing child, and to this end there have been estab- 
lished infant schools or homes for the instruction of young deaf 
children before they are of school age. The first of these was 
the McCowen Oral School, of Chicago, founded in 1883; the next 
was the Sarah Fuller Home, of Boston, founded in 1888; the third 
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was the Albany Home School, Albany, New York, founded in 
1889, and the fourth, the Home School for Young Deaf Children 
at Bala, Philadelphia, founded in 1892. In these schools children 
are admitted at a very early age, some of them as young as two 
years, and their instruction is conducted along speech lines, quite 
to the exclusion of the language of signs. The age of admission 
in some of our larger and older schools has been greatly lowered 
in recent years, but none, so far as I am informed, have gone so 
far as to admit at so early an age as these Infant Schools. Among 
the advantages claimed for this early training are smoother and 
more intelligible speech, the formation of more permanent speech 
habits, and the acquisition of quicker, more exact, and more relia- 
ble powers of lip-reading. One goes so far as to claim that deaf 
children thus early taught acquire such natural speech and such 
readiness and exactness in lip-reading as to be able, after a suitable 
preparatory course of six years, to take their places in our regular 
public schools, and therein pursue with the highest success the 
usual course of study pursued by hearing pupils. I have no exact 
information to place before you of the results of the work of these 
schools at this time. Perhaps they have not been in operation 
sufficiently long to warrant safe conclusions, but if the claims ad- 
vanced can be verified by expert examination, the method should 
be adopted by all our schools at as early a date as practicable, and 
deaf children placed under instruction at a much earlier age 
than is now the case. I would suggest that the question be taken 
up by a special committee of the Association, thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and report made at our next regular meeting. 

Fourth: The Day School Movement. The remarkable exten- 
sion of the Day School system of instructing deaf children may 
also be regarded as one of the present-day features of Speech 
Teaching. Whatever the advantages of this system may be when 
compared with those of boarding schools, it is not to be denied 
they are gaining in strength and popularity at a very rapid rate 
in many parts of the country, especially in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, and some other states. According to our 
latest information upon the subject, there are now no less than 
950 pupils, with 115 teachers, attending these schools, with every 
prospect of a large increase in the near future. The rapid growth 
of this movement is undoubtedly owing to the following, among 
other reasons: 
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1. They are Speech Schools. This popularizes them at once 
with parents and the general public, and secures for them a stand- 
ing and a permanency that they might not otherwise enjoy. They 
also form part of the public school system, which emphasizes their 
work and disassociates them in the public mind from all special 
or institutional or charitable instruction. 

2. They are Home Schools. Children attending them re- 
main at their homes, going back and forth to the daily sessions as 
do hearing children attending hearing schools. This is likewise 
a great source of strength to the system. Parents, quite natu- 
rally, prefer keeping their children at home during the earlier 
years of their school life, particularly so since they have every op- 
portunity for speech communication at home and at school, and 
are quite free from the objections so frequently urged against 
boarding schools of whatever character. 

3. The system carries the school to the children instead of 
taking the children away from their homes to the school. This 
undoubtedly has the effect of increasing school attendance and of 
reaching a large number of children who would otherwise never 
be placed under instruction of any kind. Indeed, statistics upon 
the subject tend to prove that in states where Day Schools are 
numerous, school attendance is much larger in proportion to the 
whole population than in states where the system has not yet been 
introduced. 

4. They are economical. Day Schools are less expensive to 
maintain than boarding schools. This, of course, commends them 
to parents and to state authorities. 

These and other reasons that might be given commend this 
method of educating deaf children to the general public in a 
growing degree. The discipline maintained, the intellectual work 
accomplished, the speech and lip-reading acquired by children at- 
tending them are said, in most instances, to be of a high order. 

My personal experience in connection with this system as 
affecting educational results has not been favorable, but their 
general permanency, their stated efficiency, and their constantly 
growing popularity require that just mention be made at this time 
of their work as an active, efficient agency in the promotion of 
Speech-Teaching in various parts of the country. 

I have endeavored during the course of this, I fear somewhat 
desultory, address to place before you the work the Association 
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has accomplished during its short life, especially the last seven 
years; to point out the remarkable growth of speech teaching in 
this country during that time, and the part the Association has 
taken in promoting it, and to call your attention to some special 
features of speech teaching now taking root in various sections. 
The record is complete. Speech teaching, and teaching by speech, 
is become an assured fact in the great majority of American 
schools. ‘The work has been accomplished within the memory of 
many present. That forty years should have sufficed to effect the 
great changes wrought is as remarkable as it is gratifying. In 
this great achievement there is much reason for gratitude and 
rejoicing. We all share it. But to her who forty years ago, in 
a small village in Massachusetts, began this great movement under 
conditions as humble as unpromising, must this occasion appeal 
most profoundly. Her kindly presence here today comes as a 
benison to every member. As she looks back over intervening 
years, recalling the early struggles of the movement, its trials with 
unbelieving friends and outspoken foes, its struggles in legislative 
halls, its victories in the class-room, and its present triumphs as 
seen and felt and appreciated in thousands of homes, her womanly 
heart swells with gratitude and praise. Honored and beloved 
throughout this broad land, this great educator, this apostle of 
speech teaching, will ever live in all our hearts, and the tongues 
of numberless deaf shall speak her praise. 

The past is secure, the future full of hope. When we reflect 
that this movement began but two score years ago with few to 
lend it a helping hand; that year by year it has grown in popular 
favor, commanding success by the spirit of its advocates and the 
genius of its methods; that today fully seventy per cent. of the 
pupils under instruction in our American Schools are enjoying its 
benefits, and more than one-half of the teachers employed are 
teachers of, or teach by, speech; that on every hand efforts are 
making to perfect, unify, and increase its benefits, may we not feel 
justified in looking forward to more brilliant results in the future, 
to the hastening of that day when every deaf child, not incapaci- 
tated by physical or mental defect, shall no longer be classed as 
“deaf and dumb,” or “mute,” but shall be taught to speak and to 
read the lips? May this Association, founded to promote this 
beneficent work, ever be found earnestly and persistently laboring 
to advance so just and so humane a cause. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.' 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER X. 


Tue CAUSE OF THE DEAF AND THE MEANS OF DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE RELATIVE TO THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 


When we consider the great progress made in the cause of 
the Deaf in the United States in a relatively short period in com- 
parison with European nations, the mind of the observer sets to 
work to discover the cause. But in this research a doubt soon 
arises. One cannot decide whether the progress has been on ac- 
count of the means used for the diffusion of knowledge, or 
whether it is owing in great part to the spirit of the laws, which 
laws, in matter of instruction and education, do not establish 
those odious statistics which in European countries have distin- 
guished and do still distinguish the charitable work of educational 
institutions, and this, I believe, is a fundamental reason. In Eu- 
rope instruction, or at least the laws in regard to it, arose much 
later than the charitable institutions for maintenance and protec- 
tion. In the United States, with few exceptions, the impulse to 
instruction arose first, and only later arose by private enterprise 
those institutions of help and protection which are intended to 
complete and extend the educational work of those children who, 
from their abnormal condition, need special training. 

The fact remains, however, that the school legislation which 
gives to all the inhabitants of the United States the right to an 
elementary education, was from the first in conformity with penal 
law, which, in theory at least, is equal for all, because it does not 
admit of any distinctions. And, in fact, while in the Latin na- 
tions they provide first for the university instruction, and much 


‘Translated from the Italian for Tae ASSOCIATION REVIEW by the 
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later for the elementary primary instruction, the democratic Gov- 
ernment of the United States, from its very first constitution, 
provided for the education of the majority, leaving the colleges to 
private enterprise. The result has been that while the higher 
studies are with us democratic from tradition, elementary instruc- 
tion was for a long time an aristocratic privilege. In the United 
States exactly the opposite has occurred. 

If, therefore, the education of abnormal children (blind, deaf 
and dumb, defective) began also somewhat later in America, this 
was not owing to any defect in legislation, but to the need of spe- 
cial schools. It is unnecessary to say that the feeling of this need 
was subordinated to the recognition of the susceptibility of ab- 
normal children to instruction. This observation, which seems 
to me indisputable, as it is so rational and evident, justifies the 
idea of some remarks upon the means used in the propagandism 
of the cause of the American Deaf. These means were and are 
principally two: the press and the meetings of educational special- 
ists. I will devote a brief paragraph to each of these two. 


1. The special, occasional, and periodical Press upon the Edu- 

cation of the Deaf. 

“The history of the education of the Deaf in America has not 
yet been written,” said to me one evening Dr. A. G. Bell, who, 
during my sojourn in Washington, not only opened to me the 
Volta Bureau and his own drawing-room, where his friends met 
together every week, but even his private study. Here he has 
collected and is collecting, among a mass of a thousand objects, 
instruments, and documents for his special studies in mathematics 
and mechanics, valuable material for the history of the develop- 
ment of the art of instructing the Deaf in the United States. 
Hence, in reply to the statement which Dr. Bell made to me and 
which I have referred to above, I can say, without the slightest 
trace of flattery, that he is preparing the basis of that history, 
indicating, also, its origin and method, with his Historical Notes, 
already begun and published in the well-known periodical “The 
Association Review.” 

As our special literature in America consists principally in 
the annual and biennial reports published by the different Insti- 
tutes from their first establishment, the future historian of the 
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education of the Deaf in America must, therefore, have recourse 
first of all to the valuable collection of such documents which Dr. 
Bell and his assistants have collected in the Volta Bureau of Wash- 
ington. In fact, it was there that Dr. Fay was able to put together 
for the World’s Fair at Chicago (1893) the historical account of 
all the schools for the Deaf in the United States; and it was there 
also that the same Dr. Fay was able to collect the materials for 
his valuable study on Marriages of the Deaf. ‘The importance of 
the institution merits a brief historical sketch here. 

The Volta Bureau has for its object to collect and to diffuse all 
knowledge relative to the Deaf and to their education. The idea 
of it and its practical realization we owe to Dr. Bell, of whom it 
is unnecessary, because it is too well known, to mention his activ- 
ity in developing the educational work for the Deaf. It is suffi- 
cient to note the fact that when he received from the French 
Government the Volta prize for his telephone inventions, Dr. Bell 
gave 50,000 francs to found an Agency which, without regard to 
nationality or method or persons, would collect every item of 
knowledge relative to the Deaf, and at the same time would be a 
center for the growth and the diffusion of the same knowledge. 
He gave to this Office the name of the Volta Bureau, and estab- 
lished it in Washington, for material and moral reasons which are 
self-evident. 

On the first of May, 1894, the Volta Bureau was established 
in an elegant edifice on the corner of 35th Street and Volta Place 
(Georgetown). For the foundation and maintenance of the new 
office, Dr. Bell had a generous partner in his own father, Prof. 
A. Melville Bell, then living, and whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing personally and of visiting in his own home situated near 
by the Volta Bureau. 

At the head of the Institution was placed Mr. John Hitz, to 
whom is due the international development of the Volta Bureau. 
From its first organization Mr. Hitz placed himself in correspond- 
ence with the Principals of the principal Institutes and with the 
editors of magazines upon the education of the Deaf. In this 
way they were placed in a condition to be able to compile and to 
diffuse international statistical information, distributing gratui- 
tously, or by simple exchange, the Volta Bureau’s own publica- 
tions, and constituting at the same time a nucleus for the recip- 
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rocal relations between the various Institutes of America, Europe, 
and other parts of the world. The library of the Volta Bureau 
originated with the deposit made by Dr. Bell of special publica- 
tions in regard to the Deaf, and it is constantly increasing with 
the acquisition of new works and second-hand books which Mr. 
Hitz has secured from every part of Europe and America. 

By means of suitable circulars of information, Mr. Hitz has 
received notice of the state and progress of the educational work 
for the Deaf in the whole civilized world. Two of these circulars 
(1895 and 1901) are real models of international statistics, and 
comprehend all the data relating to: 1, the number of schools, of 
pupils, and of teachers; 2, the various times of the foundation; 
3, private and public enterprise; 4, contributions of the various 
administrations ; 5, the methods of instruction and the branches of 
intellectual and professional instruction. 

But it may be observed, and with reason, the Volta Bureau is 
of recent date, and to explain the progress of the cause of the 
Deaf in America, one must seek other means of propagandism. 
This is quite true, and is recognized also by the founders of this 
institution themselves. 

I have mentioned it in the first place so as to call to mind the 
fact that the principal incentive to the educational work for the 
Deaf we owe to the periodical and occasional press. As, how- 
ever, certain publications, such as for example complete collec- 
tions of the reports of particular Institutes, are today only pos- 
sible to be found in the library of the Volta Bureau, therefore it is 
there that one must first go to make the necessary comparisons 
and to discover the mutual relations between certain enterprises 
which show the origin and cause of the diffusion and growth of the 
education of the Deaf. 

Certainly the most efficacious means of propagandism and 
emulation between the various States of North America is found 
in the press. 

Towards the close of the 19th century there were about 60 
periodical publications in America upon the education of the Deaf, 
the greater part of them having the character of special organs of 
the Institutes where they were published. But for that very 
reason they reflect the didactical and pedagogical work of partic- 
ular Institutes, and serve to represent the opinions held in the 
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various states on the most vital pedagogical questions; just as 
they make known the experiences and results of the didactic 
means used in the various schools. 

In regard to the press devoted to the study and research of 
methods of instruction, one must remember that there has existed 
in America until now, and has had a flourishing and profitable life, 
the oldest among the many publications on the same subject, not 
only in America but also in Europe—I mean the “American 
Annals’ —which my colleague and friend Dr. Fay has edited for 
many years with indisputable care and competence. 

As, however, that periodical, even admitting its criticism 
and research of all the systems proposed until now for the in- 
struction of the Deaf, remains and is an eclectic organ of the 
Combined system, there has lately been felt the need of giving the 
American schools a special organ for the diffusion and propa- 
gandism of the Oral method. Therefore, in 1899, was founded 
the periodical of Philadelphia,’ already referred to, which is, in 
reality, a Bulletin of that Association which arose with the object 
of promoting the teaching of speech to the Deaf. 

I have thus indicated the two principal magazines of the 
United States, and I may be excused from speaking of their 
efficiency, because that is a fact implied in the well-known influ- 
ence of the press in North America in every kind of enterprise, 
whether intellectual or industrial. One can only note the circum- 
stance that these two magazines are published bi-monthly, and 
their publication is alternated in such a manner that they have one 
or the other magazine every month of the scholastic year. 

In order that the reader may have an idea of the present 
state, and also of the first development, of the education of the 
Deaf in America, I will reproduce here two tables of most recent 
statistics (Tables I and II): 








1Latterly of Washington. 
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TABLE I.—SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 





























} Number of Pupils || Percentage of Pupils 
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| | | 
| | } 
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A, taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method ; c 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


TABLE II.—TKACHERS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The following table (III) I compiled myself in order to 
demonstrate clearly the nature of the schools existing now in the 
United States and the epoch of their foundation: 
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TABLE III.—TIME OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS OPENED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DEAF 
BY DECADES. 
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Table IV is taken from the work of my colleague of Breslau, 
Johannes Karth, who placed it at the end of his study on the 
development of the Pedagogy of the Deaf in the 19th century in 
the principal countries of Europe: 


TABLE IV.—NUMBERED LIST OF THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN EUROPE, FOUNDED DURING 
THE COURSE OF THE r9TH CENTURY. 
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In glancing at this last table one can easily see what and how 
great the progress and development has been of this kind of insti- 
tution. There is no other nation that can, in the slightest degree, 
equal the United States in this respect. (Compare Tables III 
and IV.) 

The first circumstance to be noticed is, that while in Europe 
several institutes existed at the end of the 18th century, in Amer- 
ica the first Institute (that of Hartford) only came into existence 
in the first twenty years of the 19th century. 

But, nevertheless, for the reasons indicated, the United 
States, though beginning this work much later than we, has made 
wonderful progress in it. It was the consideration of this fact 
and the ascertainment of the interest taken in the cause of the 
Deaf by private persons and by public authority in harmony with 
each other, which suggested to me the few words I spoke at the 
Congress of Minneapolis entitled, “Victorious America,’ and 
which seemed to some mistakenly an expression of American 
patriotism. 

One should notice, in the second place, that until 1870 the 
schools established in the United States for the instruction of the 
Deaf had almost entirely the form of boarding-schools, because 
even when they had begun as simple day-schools, they would be 
transformed later into boarding-schools. It was only after the 
seventies that the idea of day-schools came again into vigor, and 
we see that the majority of day-schools were opened during the 
last ten years of the 19th century. So also one does not meet 
with private and denominational schools before 1870. Their 
foundation is due to two very different kinds of enterprise. The 
first, in majority Catholic, reflects the growing tendency in the 
United States to withdraw the children of Catholic parents from 
the Protestant schools, even though they are in general non- 
sectarian. ‘The other, denominational schools, are due to an en- 
terprise of a didactic nature. The progress of the Auricular sys- 
tem of the Oral method, even if its results are, as yet, very limited, 
has placed still more in evidence the great misfortune of the Deaf 
who are called semi-deaf, in whom the power of hearing and of 
speech is not entirely extinct, when they were obliged to learn the 
mimic and to become deaf in the full sense of the word. The 
denominational schools and kindergartens have given and do give, 
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as a result, the most favorable and consoling opportunity for the 
progress of the Oral method. And although sometimes, as I have 
elsewhere observed, one sees the ideal which inspires these enter- 
prises placed too high or too far from the reality, yet the fact re- 
mains that the children confided to their care do not remain mute. 
The same good effect must also be attributed to the more recent 
day-schools, as their ideal also is nothing else than the rendering 
the Deaf able to speak without removing them from family and 
social influences. 

And now let us pass on to another most efficient agent in 
propagandism. 


2. Meetings and Congresses. 


In considering the great variety of enterprise and the liberty 
given in teaching different systems in the American schools, one 
has been led to believe that these conditions must cause a marked 
retard in the progress of our didactics. In fact, however, it is 
not so. There is in the American schools a continuous exchange 
of opinions and of ways of teaching among the respective edu- 
cators, exchanges which they effectuate in different ways. I have 
already spoken of the reports and publications of the various 
schools and of their reciprocal circulation, by means of which 
they discuss the various systems and the new and old didactic ex- 
pedients, which are practiced here and there with varying success. 

But that which, in my opinion, influences most effectively the 
reciprocal interest and the consequent emulation, are the meetings 
and congresses which are frequent. These are of various kinds. 

The oldest institution of this kind is the “Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf,” which met for the first time 
at New York, in August, 1850, and the sixteenth time at Buffalo, 
in IQOI. 

There is also the already mentioned Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; the Meeting of Principals; 
and the Department of Special Education of the great National 
Association of American teachers. 

Recently, after the Congress of Minneapolis, it was proposed 
to have a meeting of the educators of the Deaf at the same time 
and place as that of the educators of the public schools. 

If I may express my opinion here—as I had the honor of 
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doing by word of mouth in a reunion preparatory to the Congress 
which is to meet this year (1903) in Boston—I cannot conceal the 
fact that I consider this proposal inopportune. In fact, a congress 
of the educators of the Deaf must have for its chief object the dis- 
cussion of particular cases of pedagogy and special didactics. By 
this they become isolated from their colleagues of the public 
schools, and this would be contrary to the aim of the Department 
of Special Education, created in the midst of the general Associa- 
tion of elementary teachers. 

I do not know what success the proposal just referred to may 
have, as the American press has not, as yet, taken it into consider- 
ation excepting to refer to it as a simple proposal. Nevertheless, 
I believe that to accept this proposal would be a mistake on the 
part of the colleagues of the United States. 

Returning now to the general subject of the efficiency of re- 
unions of the educators of the Deaf, I must say something about 
the conditions which permit, without serious inconvenience to 
those taking part, the frequent meetings made. 

These conditions are, first of all, to be found in the desire of 
our colleagues to learn more and profit by every opportunity to 
travel in the various States in order to observe and study, at the 
same time that they rest themselves in the summer vacation 
period from the fatigues of school. 

There is also the relative economic prosperity, both of the 
individual and of the country. 

To the prosperity of the country must be added the facilities 
accorded by the Government and Societies, almost in rivalry with 
each other, to whoever wishes to take part in the Congress of edu- 
cation or culture. 

From the financial report made at the Congress already re- 
ferred to, it appeared that the patrimonial funds of the National 
Association of Teachers reached 99,000 dollars. Keeping account 
of the expenses of the Association every year and of the propor- 
tional number of members of every special section, one may see 
that this capital is not small. All the special associations are also 
found in good economic condition which are connected with it, 
because they have an educational or scientific or literary object. 

The highest annual dues paid by the members does not ex- 
ceed generally two or three dollars. And this in America would 
be called a most modest contribution. 
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On occasions of congresses and meetings, the railways grant, 
for every and whatever distance, a reduction of 50 per cent. on ex- 
press trains to any one who wishes to attend them, even to asso- 
ciate members. 

In particular cases, then, of reunions of the educators of the 
Deaf, the directing local committee is always able to offer to those 
who come the greatest facilities for lodging and board. To give 
an example: At the last Congress at Buffalo, the Institute Le 
Couteulx furnished a large number of the members with board and 
lodging at the small sum of one dollar a day, while those who 
only took their meals paid about 25 cents a meal. It caused, there- 
fore, great amusement when the President, in reminding the 
members to pay their contributions to the Administration (as no 
bills were made out, the payment being left to their sense of duty), 
said that any one who was not satisfied with the price was at 
liberty to pay more. 

It will not cause surprise that I should speak at length of 
these particulars, if one reflects that the first, if not the only, cause 
of the failure of our own reunions lies in just these financial condi- 
tions. However, we will not enter into considerations which will 
make us too melancholy. 

I am glad to be able to tell the colleagues of Italy that ex- 
perience and observation have only confirmed my previous opin- 
ions that our hopes for the future rest principally on these two 
efficient and real means of propagandism: the press and the organ- 
ization of teachers. 

The press must furnish the scientific basis for the school work, 
which must be perfected with the least possible expenditure of 
time and physical energy on the part of teachers and pupils, accept- 
ing in all its extension the theory of abbreviated work. 

In regard, then, to the congresses, or rather to the friendly 
meetings of teachers, they should awaken in our souls that impulse 
to study and of emulation which, united with faith in the best, and 
with intelligent, conscientious activity, must one day perfect our 
work. It is true that one and the other material means are neces- 
sary, and these we lack. But harmony of minds and a common 
understanding can, in part at least, make up for this lack, if it is 
true, as has been so often written, even in respect to the Deaf, that 
omnia vincit amor. 

(To be continued.) 





THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep DE LaAnp. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
GRACEFULLY SWINGING INTO LINE. 


During the decade following the establishment of Clarke 
School, Mr. Hubbard, Miss Rogers and their efficient co-laborers 
probably often recalled that lost beatitude: “Blessed be the 
knocker; the hammer maketh for intelligence.” Many of the 
blessings deaf children now enjoy might not have been won, had 
the hammer not been sturdily wielded by those who were so 
constituted that they would not understand Mr. Hubbard’s mo- 
tives and purpose; and, in turn, wielded by Mr. Hubbard in 
exposing the fallacies of the sign-schools. 

Truly, it was far better that the oral method should be re- 
viled in its inception, rather than ignored, more especially as 
“those of us who opposed articulation did not know anything 
about it,” and, on account of “our preconceived ideas” concern- 
ing the true and “the only way.” For had its heretical advocates 
not been publicly branded as “visionary,” “cruel,” “criminal,” and 
as “charlatans,” the public might never have known that here 
was an opportunity to line up on one side or the other, and thus 
the oral movement of 1864-1867 might have perished of inanition, 
instead of proving its worth by revolutionizing existing educa- 
tional methods. , 

Both Mr. Hubbard and Miss Rogers were just as artistic 
knockers as all great revolutionists have ever been. But never 
before did two co-laborers use the hammer so differently. Miss 
Rogers studiously refrained from participating in any discussion 
concerning the merits of either system. Her time was devoted 
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to the development of her pupils, and the results were the trench- 
ant blows that she gave her opponents. Mr. Hubbard, on the 
contrary, lost no opportunity to publicly proclaim the value of the 
oral method, and, in using the public press for this purpose, he 
was ably seconded by Mr. Sanborn who fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Mr. Hubbard. 

After the Clarke School was well under way, not many 
months passed before the opponents of the oral method began 
gracefully to swing the hammer for—rather than against—the 
oral method. So great a public interest in the education of deaf 
children had been aroused by the publicity given the many hear- 
ings before the legislative committee in 1867, that, even before 
that committee submitted its report to the Senate, the most 
eminent representative of the sign-schools, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
president of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, 
started for Europe to learn through personal observation just 
what progress oral teaching was actually making in the Conti- 
nental schools, so often referred to during the hearings. He 
spent six months abroad, visited more than forty institutions and 
schools, returned to Washington, and on October 23, 1867, rec- 
ommended that “instruction in artificial speech and lip-reading” 
be entered upon in his own college “at as early a day as possible.” 

Dr. Gallaudet’s recommendation carried with it a peculiar 
significance, in that his college is under the direct supervision 
of the United States authorities, and though a progressive insti- 
tution in many ways, and the first Deaf-Mute College established 
in the world, yet little had been done towards teaching speech to 
deaf-mutes, or even to semi-mutes, until Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard forced the issue in Massachusetts. 

So strange a condition of affairs as our Government main- 
taining an educational institution in which speech was not taught, 
is explained in Dr. Gallaudet’s very frank statement, made many 
years after he had recommended that speech be taught in the 
institutions under his charge. He said: “During the first years 
of my work as an educator of deaf-mutes I believed, in common 
with the teachers of all the American schools for the deaf then 
existing, that the teaching of speech was of little value to the deaf 
as a class, and that its general introduction into our schools was 
undesirable.” 
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Furthermore, Dr. Gallaudet was on record in New England 
as follows: “To the mass of the deaf and dumb articulation is 
unattainable, save in degrees that render it comparable to those 
sculptures and paintings that never find a purchaser ; to books and 
poems that are never read; to music that is never sung. Involv- 
ing much patient labor on the part of teacher and pupil, it 
exhibits only that limited degree of success which honest criticism 
is compelled to stamp as no better than failure. And yet, when 
the congenital mute cam master oral language, the triumph of 
teacher and pupil is as deserving of praise as the achievement of 
true art, music, poetry or oration.” 

Dr. Gallaudet had also held that “the discussion or even the 
suggestion of an idea so impracticable” as “that this class of 
persons may with little difficulty, be educated wholly or in large 
part, in schools for hearing and speaking children,.... seems the 
height of absurdity.” 

Following his strong recommendation that articulation be 
taught in his own college, Dr. Gallaudet called a conference of 
the principals of American institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
“with a view of securing, if possible, a general adoption through- 
out the country of measures to give instruction in articulation to 
all deaf-mutes found capable of acquiring speech.” In response 
to this invitation the principals of fifteen institutions met in 
Washington, in May, 1868, when Dr. Gallaudet addressed the 
members, in part, as follows: “The opinion exists in many locali- 
ties that our system is susceptible of improvement; many persons 
of intelligence have an impression even that it is quite behind 
the age.... Our institutions may point with just pride to the 
record they have made of a half-century of effective useful labor 
in behalf of the class for whose benefit they exist. Their prestige 
is, however, today in peril. Institutions founded on opposing 
principles have sprung into life and are even now boldly claiming 
before the world that they are more worthy of public patronage 
than ours; that they will do more for the deaf and dumb than 
we are doing; that they have a better system than we; and not 
a few are willing to accede to their claims.” Thus he urged the 
members not “to rest on the laurels of the past, and to cry 
innovation, charlatanism, quackery, humbug,” but to “address 
ourselves seriously to the task of ascertaining wherein improve- 
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ments in our work are possible, and then use all means in our 
power to realize these improvements.” 

After exhaustive discussion the conference compromised on 
the following resolutions, the second and fourth of which were 
offered by Dr. Gallaudet and the first and third by Rev. Collins 
Stone, as recorded by Dr. Gordon, who stated that two members 
voted against the first resolution, and that the remaining resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously: 


“Resolved, That the American system of deaf-mute education, 
as practiced and developed in the institutions of this country for 
the last fifty years, commends itself by the best of all tests, that 
of prolonged, careful, and successful experiment, as in a pre- 
eminent degree adapted to relieve the peculiar misfortune of deaf- 
mutes as a class, and restore them to the blessings of society. 


“Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference, it is the 
duty of all institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb to 
provide adequate means for imparting instruction in articulation 
and in lip-reading to such of their pupils as may be able to engage 
with profit in exercises of this nature. 


“Resolved, That while in our judgment it is desirable to give 
semi-mutes and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining and 


improving any power of articulate speech which they may 
possess, it is not profitable, except in very rare cases, to attempt 
to teach congenital mutes articulation. 


“Resolved, That to attain success in this department of in- 
struction an added force of instructors will be necessary and this 
Conference hereby recommends to boards of directors of insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb that speedy measures be taken to 
provide the funds needed for the prosecution of the work.” 


Referring to these Resolutions in 1892, Dr. Gallaudet, in 
addressing the members of the American Association, said: 
“There are those here who understand what my position is in 
regard to the oral teaching of the deaf in this country, but I 
should be glad to have it known and remembered by all who are 
interested in this special work that I stand in the very forefront 
of those who have promoted this cause in America. I certainly 
was one of the first—I think I was the first—among the heads of 
the older institutions in this country to advocate the general 
adoption of speech-teaching, which I did in a report published 
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twenty-five years ago, when I recommended ‘that an opportunity 
of learning to speak and read from the lips should be afforded 
every deaf child.’ ” 

But it was in 1870, at the seventh convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
August 24-26, that Dr. E. M. Gallaudet took the firm stand “that 
the sign-language, in a school for the deaf and dumb, is a danger- 
ous thing.” He felt that the great question of that convention 
was: “Why the deaf and dumb do not master the English lan- 
guage?’ And discussing that subject, he said: “I have listened 
to the paper which has been read this afternoon; as I listened to 
the paper read this morning, with a very great interest. I have 
followed the discussion as closely as I might, with no less in- 
terest; and I see, running through it all, the fact, which I am very 
glad to have acknowledged here so plainly in this convention, and 
which we have all to look in the face, that the deaf and dumb, as 
a class, do not master the English language. I take it, that is 
the confession of the discussion and of the article—that the deaf 
and dumb in our institutions, as a class do not master the English 
language.... 

“Now, what is the object of the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb? What is the principal object? I will leave out of view 
that great end of all education, which is to fit man for the com- 
panionship of his Maker, which looks to the world to come, and 
far beyond that which now is—for that is, or ought to be the 
grand, great aim of all right teaching—and I will take it, that the 
end of deaf-mute instruction, considered from an educational 
point of view, is to prepare the deaf-mute to live in a world of 
hearing and speaking people, and sustain himself. He is to be 
fitted to live in such a community; he is to be trained, while in 
school, so that he may be fitted to go out among hearing and 
speaking people, and maintain himself in all the relations of life. 
It is to work out the grand problem of a human life. What does 
he want first? What is the most important thing—the thing we 
use day by day in pressing our interests in the face of our fellow- 
men? What could we do without a more or less perfect mastery 
of the language of communication with them? The answer 1s 
patent. So the deaf-mute, when sent out to solve the problem 
of his human life, is to be furnished with those means that will 

3 
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enable him best to sustain himself and his own interests. In 
educating him we are giving him, as far as we may, certain things 
to enable him to make his way in the world. I do not defer to 
any one in my admiration of the sign-language. It is known to 
most of you that it is the language of my mother—I may say it 
is my mother-tongue. It is a beautiful language; I admire it. 
I admire the grace of it, the force of it, the rhetoric of it. I admire 
many things about it, and regard it as a beautiful language; but 1 
must say that, for deaf and dumb children in school striving to 
master the English language, it is a very dangerous thing. That 
may be regarded as a strange utterance for me to make, but I 
make it advisedly. And why do I make it? Because the main 
object to be attained by the school-training of a deaf-mute child 
is to enable him, as far as you may, to master the English lan- 
guage. That done, other things follow, as a matter of course, 

“Now, if one of you has a child whom you are anxious to 
have learn the French language, you know that the best means 
of giving it to him would be to place him or her in a family or in 
a school where French was commonly spoken. We know that 
if that child was placed in a school or in a family where nothing 
else was spoken, it would be but a very short time until it would 
learn to speak French, and that it would finally master the French 
language. Then, if we want the children in our institutions for 
the deaf and dumb to master the English language, what have we 
to do with the’ sign-language? I answer, as little as possible. 1 
would not be misunderstood ;—there are uses to which the sign- 
language is put that are invaluable; and, while I say that the 
education of the deaf and dumb child may be conducted without 
the sign-language, I do not say that I think it can be best done 
without the aid of the sign-language. But I would bear in mind 
every hour of the day and every moment in the hour, that the 
sign-language, in a school for the deaf and dumb, ts a dangerous 
thing.” 

The expression of these views met with strong disapproval 
and satirical comment, one eminent delegate saying: “I certainly 
desire as great an improvement in the method of teaching the deaf 
and dumb as any member of this convention, but I certainly do 
not wish to hear the instrument, that we have employed hitherto 
in accomplishing what has been done, called a ‘pernicious’ thing. 
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There is no doubt that signs, after verbal language has once been 
acquired, may be used too much; the manual alphabet, writing, 


or, if you please, vocal speech should be employed, but, to say 
that signs are a nuisance, seems to me to be carrying the thing 


entirely too far.” 

Another delegate asked “if Dr. Gallaudet entertained these 
views nine years ago.” Dr. Gallaudet replied: “I expressed these 
views before I left the Hartford Institution in 1856. I have ex- 
pressed them repeatedly to individuals, but have not felt called 
upon to express them before in this public manner.” 

At this same convention, 1870, a representative from Wis- 
consin, felt moved by the spirit to read a paper on “Articulation 
as a means of Instruction,” in which he clearly showed how slight 
a grasp sign-teachers had of the oral method. He said: “.... 
The experiment of teaching by articulation, which is now being 
tested so thoroughly, and has been for years in the different 
schools of the United States (sic), has not established the fact 
that articulation can be of any benefit to the deaf-mutes, except- 
ing toa small number. Indeed, the belief that not more than one 
in eight or ten is able to be benefitted is as strong today in the 
minds of the educators of the deaf and dumb as at any former 
period. And hence, to exclude all other systems of instruction 
and employ one that can reach only so small a number would 
be anything but wise. While one pupil would receive an educa- 
tion, nine would grow up uneducated; while one would receive 
light, nine would continue in the dark. And again, it must be 
remembered that articulation, as a simple system of itself, would 
utterly fail in educating the deaf and dumb. It can not bring to 
the mind of the deaf-mute one intelligent idea; it can not add one 
iota to his knowledge or information; it can not bring the faintest 
glimmer of light to his darkened mind... .” 

At the same convention, a representative from Michigan 
held that (1) After two years’ experiment, we are confirmed in 
the belief that it is worth while to teach articulation to the semi- 
mutes and semi-deaf persons. (2) That it is not worth while to rely 
upon articulation as a means of imparting instruction. (3) That 
it is little better than a waste of time and money to teach artic- 
ulation to congenital deaf-mutes. (4) That the language of signs 
is now and is likely ever to be, the sheet-anchor of those who 
succeed best in teaching the deaf and dumb.” 
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Later Dr. Gallaudet said: “When we go into a company of 
deaf-mutes we find them almost invariably using signs. We 
know by experience that signs do not express those exact and 
beautiful divisions of thought that are expressed by language. 
The deaf and dumb, without themselves knowing it, lose a great 
deal of the apprehension of what ideas pass from mind to mind. 
When we come down to the nice distinctions of thought, the 
sign-language we know is not sufficient, and we should not flatter 
the deaf and dumb into thinking that it is. In order to rise to that 
high appreciation of thought which is attained by men possessing 
all their faculties, they must possess language.” 

And at the eleventh convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held in Berkeley, California, in July, 1886, Dr. Gal- 
laudet presented the following resolutions: 


“WHEREAS, The experience of many years in the instruction 
of the deaf has plainly shown that among the members of this 
class of persons great differences exist in mental and physical 
conditions, and in capacity for improvement, making results 
easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting 
widely different treatment with different individuals: it is, 
therefore, 


“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present 
in America commends itself to the world, for the reason that its 
tendency is to include all known methods and expedients which 
have been found to be of value in the education of the deaf, while 
it allows diversity and independence of action, and works at the 
same time harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 


“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be 
made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak 
and read from the lips, and that such efforts should be abandoned 
only when it is plainly evident that the measure of success 
attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor.” 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted with the pro- 
viso added to the second resolution “that these children who 
are given to articulation teachers for trial should be given to 
articulation teachers who are trained for the work, and not to 
novices, before saying it is a failure;” and, also, “that a general 
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test be made, and that those who are found to have sufficient 
hearing to distinguish sounds, shall be taught aurally.” 

Dr. Gillett has written that in “speaking of the sign-language 
at this time, Dr. Job Williams, than whom there is no more com- 
petent and candid expert in its use, says: ‘It was a marvelous 
system, but there was too much machinery about it, and like all 
machinery of those days it was crude and cumbersome. Too 
much time was spent over the sign-language. It seems some- 
times to have been regarded rather as an end than a means. The 
lever was mistaken for the load which it was intended to move. 
For example, in the teaching of language, instead of presenting 
the idea vividly in brief natural signs, and then turning it at once 
to written or spelled language, the idea was first given in free, 
natural signs, next in word signs in the order of the words, and 
lastly by signs in the order of the words, each word being accom- 
panied by other signs indicating the part of speech, and giving 
its grammatical construction. After all this preparation came 
the written language for the idea.’ ” 

And, in May, 1880, Dr. Isaac Peet, said: “.... When we 
used to have these great discussions as between the two systems, 
those of us who opposed articulation did not know anything about 
it, and when we came to study it, to analyze it, and experiment 
upon it, we became interested in it, and the relation it holds to 
a complete system of deaf-mute education... .”’ 

On the same occasion Dr. Peet also said: “.... I would 
say, too, that I do not think that a knowledge of the sign-lan- 
guage is an essential of the instruction of the deaf and dumb. I 
believe you can give a deaf-mute a perfect knowledge of the 
English language without using any more signs from first to 
last than you use with hearing and speaking children. All 
mothers make signs. Everything makes signs. Circumstances 
have signs. They call up analogies, and speech comes in in con- 
nection with circumstances and with analogies, so that the hear- 
ing child learns speech gradually from the connection of things, 
and from the gestures of the mother and of people around it, and 
sentences come out in connection with certain actions. All these 
things are well understood; but I would not say that the sign- 
language, as we use it in an institution for the deaf and dumb, is 
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an essential to the acquisition of the English language, because 
it is perfectly certain that language can be acquired without the 
use of any signs.” 

Yet, notwithstanding that a few among the broader-minded 
leaders in the sign-schools publicly advocated, year after year, 
that every deaf child should be given ample opportunity to learn 
speech and speech-reading, upon Miss Rogers, Miss Fuller and 
Miss Yale and their co-laborers fell the brunt of the battle to 
influence public sentiment to perceive the incalculable value of 
the oral method in educating deaf children. One of the strongest 
testimonials of the masterly manner in which these honored 
women won for humanity this priceless educational blessing, is 
forcibly brought out in the remarks of the representative of the 
leading sign-school, who in 1893, twenty-six years after the 
Clarke School had opened its doors, said: 

“Just think of a rich State with more than three hundred and 
fifty pupils in attendance at the State institution, and only three 
articulation teachers; of several other rich States, with more than 
two hundred and fifty pupils each, and only two articulation 
teachers, and of others, some with more than two hundred and 
some more than one hundred and fifty pupils each, and only one 
articulation teacher! Such provision as that for teaching speech 
is enough to bring the whole system of eclectic schools into utter 
contempt.” 

At that time, 1893, Clarke School had, besides others, fifteen 
instructors in speech and speech-reading, for one hundred and 
twenty-six pupils. And, holding that “it is the imperfections 
rather than the successes of a teacher’s work that are impressed 
upon his own mind,” Miss Yale said: “Standing at the close of 
the first quarter-century of oral work for the deaf in America, 
there is ample cause for regret that these imperfections have been 
so many and so great. Criticism and comparison from those 
without have only served to stimulate to better work; but low 
standards, ignorance of methods, and lack of skill on the part of 
the workers themselves have proved serious hindrances. Despite 
this, much has been accomplished. The number of pupils placed 
under oral instruction increases year by year; the standards of 
work are higher than they have ever been before,—better lan- 
guage, better speech, better voices, better lip-reading; and at no 
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previous period have so many and so high a grade of teachers 
been employed in this work.” 

Mr. Hubbard found that the greatest drawback to the rapid 
introduction of the oral movement was the lack of competent 
teachers qualified for a work in which infinite patience, great 
adaptability, and a thorough knowledge of child-nature are essen- 
tial qualifications. Yet, handicapped as it has always been by 
lack of a sufficient number of successful teachers, and by the 
antagonistic attitude so detrimental to rapid growth in progress- 
ive movements, the magnitude the oral movement has attained 
is clearly exemplified in the statistics of speech teaching in the 
United States in March, 1906, the latest available, showing that 
in one hundred and thirty-two schools for the deaf, there were 
11,812 pupils, that in sixty-nine of these schools every pupil was 
taught by means of speech and speech-reading without any re- 
course to manual spelling or to sign-language. Then there were 
schools like the Mt. Airy, at Philadelphia, which had five hun- 
dred and ten pupils, four hundred and seventy-nine of whom were 
being taught speech and speech-reading, while with thirty-one 
manual spelling (the finger-alphabet) was also used, but no sign- 
language. The growth of oral work in this school during the 
twenty-six years, 1881-1906, inclusive, is presented in the follow- 
ing tabulation, which shows that in 1881, when a separate oral 
department was established (oral instruction has been given since 
1870), nearly ninety per cent. of the pupils were instructed in the 
manual department, while in 1906 the membership was only six 
per cent. 














| 
Department 1881 | 1891 | 1895 1897 | 1900 | 1906 
_ - — Paes, Seen —=———-— 
NS ee a errr | 319] 312| 152; 93!) 30] 31 
RES ee 36 | 125] 350) 416! 470/| 479 
| 502| 509!) 500| 510 


Total pupils. .... orarerer re 355 | 437 


In July, 1891, Dr. Crouter said: ‘““The way has been long, at 
times dark and dreary enough, but the experience gained more 
than compensates for the years of trial. We have learned that 
oral work contains in itself all that is highest and best of deaf- 
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mute instruction, that its possibilities are limited only by time 
and labor, that it should be freely offered to every child deprived 
of its hearing. The time for doubt is gone and gone forever. 
Speech, God-given speech is the heritage of every child, and every 
child should be afforded the opportunity, the very best opportu- 
nity, to acquire it. Teaching it under the combined system is a 
good way if no other can be provided; teaching it and by it, in 
separate classes under the same conditions, is a better way; but 
teaching it in separate schools where all the conditions are most 
favorable is in my judgment the best way.” 

In July, 1896, thirty years after Miss Rogers had started 
the Chelmsford School, the American Association assembled for 
the Summer Meeting at the Mt. Airy School. In response to the 
warm welcome extended to the delegates, Dr. J. C. Gordon, then 
of Gallaudet College, said: “.... Let me commend to your 
respect and sympathy especially the active workers before you 
who are engaged, I am persuaded, in the most difficult field of 
human endeavor—the fullest possible development of the latent 
capacity of deaf and dumb children.... I submit to all,—was the 
outlook for the deaf ever brighter than it is today? An over- 
whelming majority of the deaf children in the five hundred 
schools throughout the world are taught to speak in the language 
of their parents.” 

Who can conceive of a richer crown for a woman’s work, 
than to learn that within the lifetime of one generation, largely 
through her intelligent study, infinite patience, and ceaseless 
watchfulness, a majority of “deaf children are taught to speak the 
language of their parents.” Surely such compensation have Miss 
Rogers and Miss Yale received. 

The Illinois institution has employed articulation teachers 
since 1868, being one of the first to adopt the methods advocated 
by Miss Rogers. But not until the fall of 1893 was the oral 
department organized; and in the fall of 1897 the manual depart- 
ment became the manual alphabet department in which conven- 
tional signs were discarded for the finger alphabet. The rapid 
growth in the number of pupils attending the oral department, is 
shown in the following tabulation, it being borne in mind that 
the manual department conveys instruction nct through signs, 
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but in the English language through the medium of the finger 
alphabet. 








" = 

Department | 1893 , 1896 1898 | 1900 | 1905 
ee eT aera eee 
GS iviesxakisentar slecienuae 492 413, 316| 250] 98 
oid a a ce oe eon as 0 80 215! 296 | 346 
Total pupils...............eeeesesecccece 492 493 531 | 546) 444 


In 1898, the late Dr. J. C. Gordon, then superintendent of 
the Illinois Institution, stated in his annual report: “In small 
schools, under superior teachers, purely oral methods of instruc- 
tion, employing speech and lip-reading to the exclusion of signs, 
have been employed with a high degree of success. The teachers 
in these schools are convinced that the proficiency of their pupils 
is due in a very large measure to the fact that every species of 
sign-language, as distinct from the vernacular, has been ignored, 
if not completely suppressed at every stage of instruction. The 
same methods have been employed in large schools with fair 
success, the general educational results under favorable condi- 
tions surpassing the results obtained with similar material in 


schools relying upon a language of signs as the principal means 


of instruction.... 

“Under proper instruction, if a deaf pupil can acquire the 
English language at all, he can acquire it best without recourse 
toa language of signs. The intuitive method properly used tends 
to clear away the mists of vague and busy thinking and to con- 
tribute to mental health and vigor. By this system the pupil is 
compelled to think, for he must have the thing before its symbol, 
the idea before the word, not perfectly perhaps, but more clearly 
than in a system which permits the deaf pupil to be deluged with 
signs before he comprehends their meaning, or before the ideas 
which they are intended to convey have arisen in his own mind. 


“The mental development involved in the acquisition of 
speech by a deaf-mute, requires constant use and training of 
perception, memory, association, imagination, reason and will. 
It nourishes the fundamental powers of the mind and prepares 
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them to respond to the stimulus of instruction. Living speech is 
the best preparation for the education of the deaf, as well as of 
the hearing child, and it is chiefly on account of its educational 
value that speech is given so much prominence under the present 


” 
. 


scheme of instruction in this school... 

In his annual report for the year ending June 30, 1902, Dr, 
Gordon wrote: “However imperfect the speech of the deaf may 
be as a means of communication with the outside world, the 
discipline and the knowledge gained in acquiring this speech, and 
the kind, quality and degree of mental development thus acquired, 
have an incalculable value in fitting the deaf-mute to master 
alphabetic language and to feel, think and act as an educated 
human being. A deaf-mute may be educated without speech; but 
in this day and age of the world such a one going forth from our 
schools is an anomaly, and he will always carry the marks of an 
imperfect education.” 

In 1899, Professor S. G. Davidson, (deaf), of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, in discussing the relation of language teaching 
to mental development and of speech to language teaching, 
during the summer meeting held at the Clarke School, said: “To 
summarize: Oral schools teach everything through the English 
language as the only adequate means for the expression of ideas 
and the development of the intelligence. They make speech the 
basis of instruction because of its value in interpreting language, 
They regard as of supreme importance the mental development 
of the child, and the work in both speech and language is directed 
to this end. And, in conclusion,—merely as an expression of my 
own opinion, based upon experience in language teaching at 
different times by signs, spelling, and speech,—I would say that 
the oral method, as practiced in the best institutions, accom- 
plishes far more in the education of the deaf than is possible under 
any other method.” 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Clarke 
School, Mr. Hubbard, in concluding his address on its founding 
and early history, said: “When we contrast the present with the 
past, and ask how this work has been accomplished, the answer 
will be, mainly through the efforts of Harriet B. Rogers and 
Caroline A. Yale. And so long as the names of Abbe Sicard and 
Abbe de I’Epee in France, and the elder Gallaudet in America 
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live—so long will they be honored as the founders of the Oral 
Method of Instruction for the Deaf in America.” 

On the same occasion Professor A. L. E. Crouter, principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, said: “The influence 
of the Clarke Institution in shaping methods of instructing the 
deaf has been very potent, more potent, in my opinion, than any 
other school in the country. Her influence has been more potent 
than even that of old Hartford, whose work we all so greatly 
admire, for Hartford wrought in virgin soil, while Clarke has been 
compelled to work in the face of adverse conditions against prej- 
udice and established methods. She has outlived all opposition 
and has conquered for herself a most enviable position among the 
schools for the deaf in America.” 

At this same anniversary, Dr. Job Williams, principal of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, said: “I am glad to be here today. 
Iam glad that the oldtime animosities have been superseded by 
most friendly feelings, and in behalf of ‘Old Hartford’ I extend to 
this school hearty congratulations and the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” In his annual report for 1899, he wrote: “The teaching of 
speech has made great progress throughout the country in the 
last twenty years, and it has come to be universally recognized 
that a large percentage of the deaf can acquire a very useful 
amount of speech and lip-reading, and a smaller percentage can 
attain to ease and fluency in both.” He had previously stated 
that “Any pupil who has mastered speech and lip-reading so far 
as to be able to carry on conversation in regard to the ordinary 
affairs of life in speech so plain as to be readily understood by the 
members of his own family, even though others fail to understand 
him, should be counted as a successful articulator and lip-reader.” 

Now, if this oral movement is of such immeasurable value 
to the present generation in opening the way for the intellectual 
culture of an afflicted class; if instruction by the oral method has 
transformed the once seemingly helpless into active, helpful and 
educated members of society, in the short space of the life-time 
of one generation, think how priceless the benefits will be to 
coming generations, whose instruction will begin in infancy, 
under a new generation of teachers, and when all need of conven- 
tional signs and gestures shall have vanished. Then try to esti- 
mate the value to present and to coming generations of all that 
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Mr. Hubbard, Miss Rogers, Miss Fuller and Miss Yale have 
accomplished. 

As was so wisely expressed at the 1899 Meeting of the 
American Association: “Mr. Hubbard was not the first to pro- 
pose the introduction of the oral method here—he was not the 
first to open an oral school in this country. Others proposed 
the introduction before him, but they were unsuccessful ; others 
opened oral schools, but the schools did not live. He was the 
first to succeed; and the living, growing oral movement of to- 
day, owes its inception to him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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them, like J ther teachers in France, shall be paid by the state 
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Ferdfia.id Buisson, a member from Asniérs of the Chamber of 
Deput es, and the circular gives extracts from the legislative pro- 
ce ags embodying the amendment and the discussion upon it, 
ther with published comments made by Mr. Buisson explan- 
« ty of the effects of the amendment and in advocacy of it. 
The following is the circular: 











(Chamber of Deputies, Second Session, March 23, 1906. Report 
of Proceedings Relative to Classes and Public Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind.) 


The Presiding Officer: Deputy Ferdinand Buisson (of As- 
niérs) offers the following amendment: 


“There shall be placed to the credit of the public school fund 
the amount requisite to enable schools and classes for the deaf and 
the blind to participate in the obligatory instruction provided for 
by the law of March 28th, 1882. The salaries and authorized 
supplementary allowances granted to male and female teachers of 
these establishments, shall, in conformity with the enactments of 
July 19th, 1889, and July 25th, 1893, be charged to the State.” 
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The Chairman of the Budget Commission: “The Budget 
Commission accepts this Amendment.” 

Mr. Gasquet, Director of Primary Instruction, representing 
the Government: “The Minister of Public Instruction approves of 
Mr. Buisson’s amendment, provided it shall be left discretionary, 
and not made obligatory, upon the Government.” 

Mr. F. Buisson: “I beg to thank the Government and the 
Commission for accepting the Amendment I have offered, desiring 
only, when the Chamber in its turn adopts the Amendment, that 
body will not ignore the scope of its purport. 

“The question involved is not asking of the State to display 
special generosity, but simply, whether what may justly be termed 
a national debt shall or shall not be paid. 

“T would not have you believe that this Amendment reopens 
a question which already has come before us and again may come 
up, viz., the question to decide whether it is either for the Minis- 
try of the Interior or the Ministry of Public Instruction, or for 
these jointly to take charge of the organization of the instruction 
of the blind, the deaf, and other abnormal persons, the manage- 
ment of the special establishments which already are and in yet 
greater number will be devoted to their instruction and care. This 
evidently involves solving a very complex question of administra- 
tion, and the Amendment which a few weeks ago Mr. Tournade 
and myself offered in no manner affects the same. 

“Tt determines, however, another question which up to the 
present has remained undecided, viz.: Primary elementary instruc- 
tion is obligatory upon all children of France; that is to say, is 
obligatory for them to receive it, obligatory upon their parents to 
have it given to them, and obligatory for the State to pay for the 
same. The only ones thus far who found themselves excepted 
and excluded from being benefited by this provision of the law, 
were the children who, among all others, needed most its benefac- 
tions, the deaf and the blind. 

“How is it that such an omission could perpetuate itself? It 
would be unjust to our country to suppose it has been intentional, 
although this might be charged against its legislators, despite the 
fact that ever since the enactment of the law in 1882, by virtue of 
its special provision, these children were entitled to the same 
rights and privileges accorded to all others. 
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“This is owing solely to complications inherent in the matter, 
which involved special regulations resulting in the law of 1894, 
the provisions of which virtually rendered nugatory the clearly 
defined law of 1882 (the details of which need not now be entered 
upon), but resulted in the fact that neither the Minister of Instruc- 
tion nor the Minister of the Interior were authorized to treat blind 
and deaf children the same as normal children, or to treat their 
teachers on equal terms with instructors generally. 

“Instead of having the right to claim instruction by virtue of 
law they could only receive it as indigents dependent upon public 
and private charity. 

“By this amendment we restore to the Ministry the power to 
do for these children, what is being done for all other children; 
we place them under the provision of the general law, we cancel 
an authorized prohibition of unquestionable illegality, without in- 
terfering with the organic law or anything in existing legislation. 
We simply limit ourselves to discontinuing an ordnance which 
unconsciously and involuntarily perpetrated an injustice. This is 
our sole excuse for offering this amendment, and, gentlemen, you 
will certainly be willing unanimously to repair this wrong.” (Cries 
of very good, very good.) 

The Presiding Officer: “I put the amendment of Mr. Buisson 
to a vote.” 

(The amendment, when voted upon, was adopted. ) 


(Additional Memoranda Concerning Primary Instruction of 
Abnormal Children, March 31, 1906.) 


It is considerable of a victory achieved to have secured as a 
financial law of the land relative to schools and their employees, 
the additional section (quoted above). 

Although very modest, this reform is promising, and a cause 
for rejoicing. While it can be said to constitute a negative advan- 
tage, nevertheless, the cessation of a practice equally illegal and 
inhumane, affects an article which had boldly essayed to render 
inoperative the organic law. It seems but a small matter, yet it 
required twelve years to secure it, and surely it deserves mention. 

Our readers are likely more familiar with this special subject 
than probably are the deputies who have to consider numerous 
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similar questions, and after a summary examination decide upon 
their merits. It resolved itself simply into exacting compliance 
with the fundamental provisions of the law of March 28, 1882, 
relating to obligatory instruction. The legislator had taken care 
to insert, together with the principle of obligatory instruction, also 
a proviso stating: “Special regulations will determine the means 
of insuring primary instruction to deaf and blind children.” 
Eleven years elapsed, and these regulations were not issued. 
Why? To state the cause fully would require a long and tedious 
story. Suffice it to know, that the main obstacle emanated from 
the difficulties which arose in regard to the status of the three 
existing national schools for the Deaf and the National Institute 
for the Blind. These establishments as charitable institutions 
were subject to the Ministry of the Interior. It was claimed that 
they should come under the Ministry of the Public Instruction as 
educational establishments. 

While the departments were contending relative to the legal 
status of these institutions, sight was lost of the fact that of every 
thousand of blind children in France, they could admit only two 
hundred and fifty, and of four thousand deaf children they could 
only admit six hundred. Pending the discussion of pupils privi- 
leged to attend these institutions, the far greater number of those 
who were deprived of this privilege were entirely forgotten. 

The “Department of the Seine,” prompted by a generous and 
enlightened impulse, sought partly to remedy the discrepancy by 
opening the Institut d’Asniérs to 350 deaf and the “Ecole Braille” 
to about 200 blind. But, despite this, there remained a large 
number of these unfortunate children barred from public schools 
and without any other attention than such as they could secure 
in private establishments, or through public charity. The legis- 
lature in 1893 again recognized a debt the nation owed, and by 
Article 37 reconfirmed the law of 1882, defining the character of 
public teachers, who, in charitable institutions, devoted themselves 
to the instruction of the deaf and the blind; but again erred in 
referring the conditions governing such schools and the employ- 
ment of teachers to regulations which the department having 
charge of public schools and their employees would issue. 

The regulations issued November 5, 1894, among numerous 
excellent provisions, contained one, however, which sufficed to 
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paralyze all others. This declared that it should not be the state 
which would pay even the minimum of salaries of regularly certi- 
fied and appointed teachers instructing the blind and the deaf, 
but, on the contrary, the expense of paying the same must be in- 
curred by the respective municipal or departmental authorities. 
This resulted in placing these unfortunate children beyond the pale 
of any provisions of law and equity, and their teachers were 
equally excluded from any participation in the privilege accorded 
to instructors generally by law. 

Thus, while the nation exacts obligatory, and grants gratui- 
tous, instruction to all the children of France, it denied it to 
those most in need thereof. A monstrous economy this which 
would insist on municipalities and departments (who might choose 
to do so) paying as an act of charity the costs of elementary 
instruction of children deprived of their senses of sight and hear- 
ing! An inexcusable anomaly, were it not unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily perpetrated. 

It will, however, disappear from our statutes if the Senate 
will ratify the vote of the Chamber. 

(This ratification was voted by the Senate, in its session of 
April 12th, 1906.) 

This vote of the Deputies does not prescribe to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction a specified period or date nor any other con- 
ditions for establishing normal scholarships for primary teachers 
of abnormal children. But it clears the way for a fulfillment of a 
duty clearly expressed by the enactments of 1882 and 1893, within 
limits and terms to be fixed by said Ministry. 

To illustrate: Yesterday only, as it were, a certain municipal- 
ity offered to assume the charge of establishing a school for the 
blind, the deaf, and other abnormal children capable of instruction, 
and said to the State: “Pay at least the teachers for these thirty 
or forty children, as you do those for all others.” The State re- 
sponded: “No, we shall not pay anything of the kind.” Tomor- 
row the same municipality will apply again to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and will solicit the establishing of certain 
teacherships, which the Minister will have the power to concede, 
identically the same as if the establishing of an ordinary public 
school were in question. This he will appreciate, and we are 
quite sure of what he will do, now that he is at liberty to act. 
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The great School Commission under the presidency of Mr. 
Leon Bourgeois has already made considerable progress in out- 
lining and solving this problem, being largely guided by what it 
has seen exemplified in the admirably conceived theoretical and 
practical plans which prevail in the system of educating abnormal 
children at the Asniérs Institution. 

A new era of reform is dawning toward establishing a na- 
tional method of instruction for these children who are most 
entitled to the fostering care of the nation. 

F. Bulsson. 


The additional paragraph concerning classes and public 
schools designed for the Deaf and Blind, offered by the deputies, 
Messrs. M. Ferdinand Buisson and Taurnade, approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies March 23d, 1906, and ratified by the Senate 
April 12th, 1906, has been duly enrolled April 17th, 1906, as 
Article 82 of the financial law of the government. 
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SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[The following is a reproduction of the first pages of the 
Special Report upon the Deaf, based upon the Returns of the 
Twelfth (1900) Census, the text of which was prepared by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. The Director of the Census, the Hon. 
S. N. D. North, in transmitting the report to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, says, in an accompanying letter: 


“The preliminary data for this report”—relating both to the 
blind and the deaf—‘were collected by the enumerators of the 
Twelfth Census, who reported the name, age, sex, and post-office 
address of each person alleged to be blind or deaf, as a basis for a 
more complete return to be secured by correspondence with the 
individuals. 

“The inquiry was initiated and the correspondence conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who deter- 
mined the scope of the investigation and specified the tabulations 
to be made from the data secured. He also prepared the text re- 
lating to the deaf. In arranging the classification of the causes 
of blindness, Doctor Bell was assisted by the late Dr. Swan M. 
Burnett, who kindly revised the comments relating to this part 
of the work. The compilation of the statistical tables was per- 
formed in the division of vital statistics under the supervision of 
the late William A. King, chief statistician for vital statistics. 

“The returns collected in connection with this inquiry have 
not only served as the statistical basis for this report, but have 
been utilized to the more immediate advantage of the blind and 
deaf by preparing, upon request, lists of addresses and personal 
data for schools, libraries, and other institutions established for 
the benefit of these classes. Over 203 lists aggregating 42,084 
names of blind persons and 29,544 of deaf have been supplied by 
the Bureau of the Census, and it is believed that this use of the 
data will contribute more directly to the personal benefit of the 
blind and deaf than any other that could be made.” 


Succeeding numbers of the Review will contain additional 
excerpts from this Special Report, with the purpose in view to 
give, if not all of the report, at least its most interesting and sug- 
351 
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gestive portions. The complete Special Report may be obtained 
by addressing a request for it to the Director of the Census, 
Census Bureau, Washington, D. C.—Eprror. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


This report relates to the deaf of the United States living on 
June I, 1900. 

In accordance with the census act, the enumerators of the 
Twelfth Census were required to return only the name, sex, age, 
and post-office address of each deaf, or deaf and dumb person, 
leaving all further details to be ascertained subsequently through 
correspondence with the deaf persons themselves or their parents 
or guardians. 

The nature of the instructions to the enumerators is indi- 
cated by the extract given on page 3 (of the Special Reports). 
[See Appendix A, page 3609. | 

Upon receipt of the enumerators’ special schedules contain- 
ing lists of persons reported to be deaf, or deaf and dumb, a cir- 
cular letter of inquiry, or individual schedule, was sent to each 
address given, asking whether the person had been correctly re- 
turned as deaf, or deaf and dumb, and requesting further infor- 
mation in the form of replies to specific queries. 

The special schools for the deaf in the United States were 
also requested to furnish the Census Bureau with the information 
contained in their school records concerning deaf pupils admitted 
between June 1, 1890, and June 1, 1900. Similar information 
concerning all pupils admitted from the opening of the schools 
up to June 1, 1890, had been collected in 1890 upon cards which 
have been preserved. The same form of card was used in 1900, 
and the complete card catalogue, arranged alphabetically, was 
employed in checking and verifying the returns made by the 
enumerators and by the deaf persons themselves in cases where 
the persons had attended special schools. 

The special schools for the deaf were also supplied, upon re- 
quest, with lists of deaf children of school age within the terri- 
tory covered by the schools, taken from the enumerators’ returns, 
and the superintendents were requested to inform the Census 
Bureau of any erroneous returns discovered. 

The replies to the circular letter of inquiry, and the corre- 
spondence with heads of schools for the deaf, enabled the Census 
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Bureau to eliminate from the enumerators’ lists large numbers of 
persons who were only hard of hearing, or who had been er- 
roneously returned as deaf, leaving a total of 89,287 persons with 
seriously impaired powers of hearing. 

Of these, 51,861 were not totally deaf, as they could under- 
stand loudly shouted conversation. The returns in these cases 
have been tabulated separately under the head of “partially deaf,” 
although of course they represent only a portion of the partially 
deaf of the United States, every effort having been made to ex- 
clude persons merely “hard of hearing” from the returns. 

Persons returned as both blind and deaf numbered 2,772. 
Since the returns in these cases are included in the report on the 
blind because they were blind, they are also included in the present 
report on the deaf because they were deaf. 

Comparing the total number in the two afflicted classes, 
64,763 persons were returned as blind and 89,287 as deaf; but the 
aggregate number of blind and deaf is less than the sum of these 
two figures, because the blind-deaf cases are doubly reported. 


MIT CNMIMIOD 25.25 ccealckaucus ddan nodes! Come wa ame aaaavie aa 
PNUD. «<. Kev wdgestescceenes <tes vseeheunds veRks eeeneneeee 86,515 
MORNIN 3.2 cio catsictnpeiteouew anda Hesabwvieretee! Renta eeae 2,772 

Piipcaveercite DEer GUE COME oo .ces eve bs vdinictin.« tix wlermmmemeae wee 151,278 


The present report differs in several important respects from 
former census reports on the same subject. 

In order to secure as large aggregates as possible upon which 
to base the statistical analysis, the tables deal chiefly with the 
deaf of the whole of the United States, rather than with those 
of the States and Territories individually, or of the counties 
contained in them. 

States and Territories are the lowest units of geographic dis- 
tribution employed; county tables are omitted altogether, as they 
occupy space quite out of proportion to their real importance or 
value, and the figures are too small to yield statistical results of 
significance. 

Another difference relates to institution statistics. No spe- 
cial inquiry has been made through the Census Office concerning 
the deaf persons in institutions or schools for the deaf, as such 
inquiry appeared to be unnecessary in view of the fact that sta- 
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tistics of this character are collected no less than three times 
every year through other agencies. Such statistics are com- 
piled by— 

1. The United States Government, through its Bureau of 
Education (published annually in the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education). 

2. The Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf (published annually in the “Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf,” Kendall Green, Washington, D. C.). 

3. The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf (published annually in the “Association Re- 
view,’ Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

The published results contained in these three sources of in- 
formation are utilized in this report. 

The assigned causes of deafness are classified by their effect 
on the ear. All the assigned causes act only indirectly, the true 
cause of deafness being in every case the injury to the ear and not 
the cause assigned. 

The present classification has been effected through the co- 
operation of a committee of experts—Dr. Z. T. Sowers, general 
physician; Dr. Charles W. Richardson, aurist, and the late Dr. 
Swan M. Burnett, oculist, all of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Diseases that produce the same effect upon the ear are 
grouped together. For example, scarlet fever, measles, disease 
of ear, etc., operate to produce an abscess in the middle ear. 
They are therefore grouped together, and the deafness is assigned 
to a “suppurative condition of the middle ear.” 

The assigned causes of deafness are also considered in con- 
nection with hereditary influences shown by the consanguinity 
of the parents or the possession of deaf relatives. Deaf relatives 
are classified into four groups: a, deaf brothers, sisters, or ances- 
tors (relatives in the direct line) ; b, collateral relatives (uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and other relatives not a, c, or d) ; c, deaf children 
(sons or daughters) ; and d, deaf husbands or wives. 

The present report also differs from former reports in its 
treatment of occupations. In order that the occupations of the 
deaf may be compared with the occupations of normal persons, 
the same classification has been adopted as that employed in the 
Twelfth Census for the general population of the country. 
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The occupations of the deaf are also considered in connection 
with sex, race, and education, so that the occupations of the 
whites can be compared with those of the colored, and the occu- 
pations of the educated deaf contrasted with those of the unedu- 
cated. In relation to the educated deaf, the kind of school at- 
tended is noted, so that the occupations of those who have been 
educated in special schools for the deaf may be compared with the 
occupations of those who have been educated in the ordinary 
public schools of the country, or who have not been educated 
at all. 

Another difference relates to the classification of the deaf 
themselves. 

In the earlier Census reports the attempt was made to enu- 
merate the “deaf and dumb” alone, excluding all of the deaf who 
could speak. In the Tenth Census all persons who lost hearing 
before they reached the age of 16 years were classed as “deaf and 
dumb,” whether they could speak or not; and in the Eleventh 
Census the deaf were divided into two broad classes based upon 
their ability to speak, viz., “the deaf and dumb” and “the deaf but 
not dumb.” 

In the present report the age or period of life when deafness 
occurred is adopted as the basis of classification ; and the deaf are 
divided into two broad classes quite independently of their ability 
to speak—“the deaf from childhood” and “the deaf from adult 
life.” 

The ability to speak is an acquired condition, and not, there- 
fore, suitable as a basis for classification. Speech is usually ac- 
quired through hearing and imitation, but it may also be acquired 
(independently of hearing) through special instruction; and, as 
a matter of fact, many deaf-mutes are now taught to speak in a 
more or less intelligible manner. These cases make their appear- 
ance in the census returns as “deaf but not dumb,” thus appar- 
ently reducing the numbers of the class “deaf and dumb,” to 
which they originally belonged. 

It is very desirable that the classification of the deaf should 
be based upon a natural condition which cannot be changed. The 
age or period of life when deafness occurred is a condition of this 
kind, and the deaf and dumb, whether they have been taught to 
speak or not, belong naturally to the class “deaf from childhood,” 
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and are thus differentiated from that large class of speaking per- 
sons who lost hearing in adult life. 

Another noteworthy difference between this and former re- 
ports consists in the copious use of graphical diagrams upon a 
small scale, illustrating the tables. The smallness of the scale 
employed reduces to insignificance minor details, in which only 
small numbers are involved, thus bringing out clearly in relief the 
really salient features of the tables. The diagrams give a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the general features of the tables, and when 
closer inspection is desired the tables themselves give the details. 

All the information tabulated by the Census Bureau concern- 
ing the deaf will be found fully elaborated in the general tables. 
All other tables used in this report have been compiled from these. 
Tables 1 to 10 of the general tables are summary tables, giving 
a survey of the whole scope of the investigation. 


COMPARISON WITH FORMER CENSUSES. 


In taking the earlier censuses (1830 to 1870) the enumera- 
tors were instructed to return only those who were actually deaf 
and dumb; but in 1880 it was recognized that many of the so- 
called deaf and dumb could speak—imperfectly, perhaps, but still 
sufficiently to enable them to escape enumeration as persons 
totally deprived of the power of utterance. It was thus seen that 
the plan of limiting the returns to those who were unable to artic- 
ulate failed to secure a full census of the class intended to be 
enumerated; and in taking the census of 1880 the plan was 
adopted of considering all persons who lost hearing in childhood 
as belonging naturally to the class “deaf and dumb,” whether, as 
a matter of fact, they were able to speak or not. 

This same plan has been adopted in the present census, but 
it has been deemed advisable to extend the age limits assigned to 
“childhood” from 15 years (1880) to 19 years (1900), for the 
reason that special schools for the deaf and dumb are open to all 
deaf children of school age. All persons, therefore, who lost 
hearing before the age of 20 are admissible as pupils, and this 
quite irrespectively of their ability to speak. It has also been 
deemed advisable in the present report to designate this class as 
“the deaf from childhood (under 20),” rather than the “deaf and 
dumb ;” for it is manifestly incorrect to label as “deaf and dumb” 
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a class of persons containing many members who can speak. 
For this reason the “deaf and dumb” of 1880 would more prop- 
erly be termed “the deaf from childhood (under 16).” 

The inclusion of speaking persons in the returns of the deaf 
and dumb for 1880 is probably the main cause of the increased 
ratio per million noted for that census (Diagram 1). 

There are other causes, however. Previously to 1880 the 
accuracy of the census returns depended upon the enumerators 
alone, for there was no possibility of going behind their returns 
and correcting errors; but in 1880 the Census Bureau entered 
into correspondence with physicians residing in all parts of the 
country, through whose agency the enumerators’ returns were 
checked and verified. Many names of deaf-mutes who had been 
overlooked by the enumerators were supplied to the Census Bu- 
reau by the physicians. 

This correspondence revealed the fact, which has been amply 
substantiated by the experience of the present census, that the re- 
turns of the ordinary enumerators regarding the deaf, or deaf and 
dumb, are erroneous in a large proportion of cases, and need cor- 
rection and verification before being made the basis of statistical 
inquiries. 

In 1890 a new departure was made. Previously to that year 
the census returns related to a portion only of the deaf and not 
the whole, viz., the deaf and dumb (1830 to 1870), or those who 
were supposed to belong naturally to that class, even though they 
could speak (1880); but in 1890, instead of relying upon the 
enumerators to make the distinction desired, the attempt was made 
to take a census of the whole number of the deaf, and to have 
the dividing line drawn by experts in the Census Office during the 
examination of the returns. 

In 1890 the enumerators were instructed to make returns of 
all persons who were so deaf as to be unable to understand loudly 
shouted conversation, with the object of limiting the inquiry sub- 
stantially to persons who were totally deaf. 

The dividing line was drawn in accordance with the practice 
of the earlier censuses and not with that of 1880. The deaf were 
divided into two broad classes, viz., the “deaf and dumb” and the 
“deaf but not dumb.” Deaf-mutes who had been taught to speak 
in oral schools were included among the “deaf but not dumb,” but 
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comparison was made with former censuses on the basis of the 
“deaf and dumb” alone. 

Under such circumstances we would naturally expect to find 
a falling off in the ratio per million of population returned as deaf 
and dumb proportional to the activity displayed by the special 
schools in imparting speech to their pupils; and by reference to 
Diagram 1 it will be observed that there was a decrease in 1890 
as compared with 188o. 

This falling off, however, is more apparent than real, because 
the returns of the deaf and dumb for 1890 included only persons 
who were reported as unable to speak; whereas those for 1880 
included all persons who lost hearing before reaching the age of 
16 years, many of whom possessed some power of speech. ‘The 
true comparison, therefore, should be made with the earlier cen- 
suses, in which the returns were limited to those who were 
de facto deaf and dumb. 

In taking the Twelfth Census (1900) the plan of 1890 was 
adopted of taking a census of all of the deaf who were unable to 
understand loudly shouted conversation; but in accordance with 
a special statute of Congress the enumerators were required to 
report only the name, age, sex, and post-office address of deaf, or 
deaf and dumb, persons discovered, leaving all other details to be 
ascertained by correspondence with the deaf persons themselves. 

After all corrections had been made in the data secured for 
the present report, it was found that of those who had been cor- 
rectly reported as deaf, the majority were able to understand 
loudly shouted conversation, in spite of the specific instructions 
to the enumerators that such persons were not to be returned. 
Out of 89,287 deaf, 37,426 were totally deaf and 51,861 could 
hear loudly shouted conversation. These latter cases were too 
numerous to be ignored in the tabulation of the results, and the 
returns have therefore been analyzed under the head of “partially 
deaf,” although of course the cases reported constitute only a 
small fraction of the partially deaf of the country. 

It must be difficult for enumerators, who are usually stran- 
gers to the persons they return, to decide definitely whether a per- 
son is or is not totally deaf; and we must credit the enumerators 
of the present census with the intention of fulfilling their instruc- 
tions to the best of their ability. It is therefore probable that the 
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majority of the partially deaf persons returned were laboring 
under serious defects of hearing, and were not simply “hard of 
hearing.” ‘They are believed, as a class, to be persons so deaf 
that it required correspondence with the persons themselves to 
ascertain the fact that they were not totally deaf. 

In the present census the proportion of the population re- 
ported as deaf and dumb (unable to speak at all) is less than one- 
half of that returned in 1890 (648 to the million in 1890, 321 to 
the million in 1900) (Diagram 1). 

In explanation it may be said that many thousands of persons 
who belong naturally to the class “deaf and dumb” are reported, 
or rather reported themselves, in the present census as able to 
speak ; so that it is obvious that the increased activity in articula- 
tion teaching in our schools for the deaf is responsible for a con- 
siderable portion of this result. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this explanation alone is 
sufficient to account for the great difference between the two cen- 
suses in this respect; and it is possible that there may have been 
an overestimate of the deaf and dumb in 1890 or an underestimate 
in the present census, or perhaps both suppositions may be correct. 

The returns of the 1890 census were based upon the reports 
of the enumerators alone, without verification by correspondence 
with the deaf persons, as in 1900, or by correspondence with 
physicians, as in 1880. It is therefore probable that erroneous 
returns, similar to those discovered in 1880 and 1900 through 
correspondence, exist uncorrected in the returns for 1890. 

On the other hand, several thousands of circular letters of 
inquiry, sent out to the addresses of persons reported as deaf by 
the enumerators of the present census, failed to bring any reply, 
in spite of repeated requests for information. These cases were 
therefore thrown out of the investigation as resting upon insuffi- 
cient evidence. They may represent erroneous returns; but, on 
the other hand, it is possible that the enumerators were correct, 
and that the deaf persons reported belonged to illiterate families 
unable to respond by mail. 

Whatever may be the deficiencies of the present census, the 
information actually compiled is authoritative so far as it goes, 
because it is based upon statements made by the deaf persons 
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themselves, or by parents, guardians, or friends intimately ac- 
quainted with the condition of the deaf persons considered. 

In addition to the “deaf and dumb” returned in 1890, 80,616 
persons, or 1,287 per million of population, were reported as 
“deaf but not dumb,” so that the whole number of deaf returned 
in the 1890 census was 121,178, or 1,935 per million of popula- 
tion; whereas, in the present census, 89,287 deaf are reported in 
all, constituting a ratio of 1,175 per million of population, and the 
number able to speak (including those who speak well and those 
who speak imperfectly) is 64,918, or 854 per million. 

Table I shows the number of deaf and dumb returned at each 
census since 1830 and the ratio per million of population, the fig- 
ures for the present census including only those of the deaf who 
are “unable to speak at all.” 


TABLE I.—NUMBER OF DEAF AND DUMB AND THE RATIO PER 
MILLION OF TOTAL POPULATION—1830 TO Igoo. 























| 
| Deaf and Dumb 
Total | Ratio 
Census Population | per 
|Num ber! 1,000,000 
of Popu- 
lation 
MD sian. 2ies Gurtntaitecieweeie: deere ae 12,866,020 6,106 475 
NS oc tee ie Gomes seeeesee see 17,069,453 7,665 449 
MMI 620 te reusrass crowd has bupia Slats reanarae pieirere oes 23,191,876 || 9,803 423 
ss ceuare aha ticabaeseha ne. 4a Saene en 31,443,321 || 12,821 408 
oso inc sgiaickunaenee sau ieee ea bea 38,558,371 || 16,205 420 
Re ann rrr nn sit te pear tee 59,155,783 | 33.878 675 
WOON soso stir vielen satires sine velar ....| 62,622,250 || 40,592 648 
BDL i cidckiaetuinnkeemsca sis went 75,994,575 24,369 321 
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Table II shows the “deaf from childhood” of the present 
census compared with the “deaf and dumb” of former censuses. 


TABLE II.—COMPARISON OF DEAF FROM CHILDHOOD IN 1goo 
WITH DEAF AND DUMB OF FORMER CENSUSES—1830 TO 1goo. 








| Ratio 
| per 

Census Number) 1,000,000 

| of Popu- 
lation 
i Ci OD, .. ixich sa aedeseeaes ss aabeweats | 6,106 | 475 
RE Be Cg 60 o6.ciss Senet wen teerss eeeisicecamal 7,665 | 449 
1850, deaf and dumb.......... P aptes ties oath exerar rca cocanarare | 9,803 | 423 
1660, deat and Gum... ...060cccccccnsweres sh Rarer aa atatarers | 12,821 | 408 
1070, GEGE GUNG GUIMD: . . . o:ciciccincicciee snes he err eee | 16,205 | 420 
A CN bined ceew. Seeenndeedbeeteet wees | 33,878 | 675 
1890, deaf and dumb... ...... ele S. aca carmrsiais eeee| 40,592 | 648 
1900, deaf from childhood (known) .............. ....| 50,296 | 662 


1900, deaf from childhood (estimated)..... .. ......... | 51,871 | 682 


The ratios per million of population given in Tables I and II 
are shown graphically in Diagrams I and 2. 


DIAGRAM I. 





The Deat and Dumb 
of 1900 
compared with the Deaf and Dumb 
of former Censuses 
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It is obvious at once from inspection of the diagrams that 
the returns of the different censuses are not fully comparable 
with one another. The earlier censuses (1830 to 1870) differ 
materially from the later (1880 to 1900). 

The returns of the deaf and dumb of the present census are 
more comparable with those of the earlier censuses than with 
those of 1880 or 1890 (Diagram 1) ; and the deaf from childhood 
of the present census are more comparable with the deaf and 
dumb of 1880 and 1890 than with those of the earlier censuses 
(Diagram 2). 


DIAGRAM 2. 





The Deat trom Childhood 
of 1900 
compared with the Deat and Dumb 
of former Censuses. 
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In 1890 the age or period of life when deafness occurred 
was noted both in the case of the “deaf and dumb” and the “deaf 
but not dumb,” so that it is possible, by adding the two classes 
together, to institute a comparison between the 1890 and 1900 
censuses upon this basis, as well as on the basis of ability to speak. 
This is done in Table III. 
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TABLE III.-NUMBER OF DEAF AND RATIO PER MILLION OF 
TOTAL POPULATION, BY PERIOD OF LIFE WHEN DEAF- 
NESS OCCURRED AND ABILITY TO SPEAK—1900 AND 1890. 





— Ratio per 1,000,000 


Period of Life when Deafness Oc- of Population 


curred and Ability to Speak 





1900 | 1890 1900 1890 














URE oie Swawerens Wee wateden: xcs 89,287 | 121,178 1,175 1,935 
Period of life when deafness occurred: | 
Childhood (under 20) .......... 50,296 | 52,827 | 662 844 
Adult life (20 and over)... ..... 35,924 | 55,728 473 890 
OWN a5 oes ccs Se ee ecelneees 3,067 | 12,623 40 201 
Ability to speak : | | 
ABIO 10 SHORE. oiccccccced cow 64,918 | 80,616 854 | 1,287 
Unable to speak............... 24,369 | 40,562 321 | 648 














million in 1890 and 662 to the million in 1900. The deaf from 
adult life (20 and over) constituted 890 to the million in 1890 and 
473 to the million in 1900. The period of life when deafness 
occurred (whether childhood or adult life) was unknown in 
12,623 cases, or 201 to the million, in 1890, and unknown in 3,067 
cases, or 40 to the million, in 1900. 

The discrepancy between the two censuses is not, therefore, 
confined to the deaf and dumb alone, but is manifest on all the 
points of comparison noted. It is therefore probable that in one 
or both censuses the returns themselves are defective—probably 
excessive in 1890 and deficient in 1900. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS. 


One of the main objects of comparing one census with an- 
other is to determine, from an inspection of returns compiled at 
different times, whether the proportion of the population deaf, or 
deaf and dumb, is increasing or diminishing. Unfortunately the 
existing censuses are not sufficiently comparable with one another 
to enable us to do this, since no uniform plan was adopted in the 
collection of the statistics. 

Some light, however, may be thrown upon the subject from 
the returns of a single census by comparing the present ages of 
the deaf with the ages of the whole population. If deafness is 
increasing, we should naturally expect to find a larger proportion 
of deaf among the younger persons than among the older. 
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The difficulty in making such a comparison lies in the fact 
that deafness occurs at different ages, so that it would not be 
possible to include the whole of the deaf in one determination. 
It so happens that the great mass of the deaf and dumb lost hear- 
ing before the age of 5, so that in their case we have a considerable 
aggregate with comparatively slight differences in the age when 
deafness occurred; and in the deaf from birth, we have a large 
sub-group in which no differences at all exist in this respect. 

Table VI shows the present ages of the whole population of 
the United States in 1900 by five-year periods, and the present 
ages of the totally deaf from early childhood (under 5)—all of 
whom are, naturally, deaf and dumb—distinguishing the congen- 
ital from the non-congenital cases. The table also shows the pro- 
portion deaf per million of population of the same age. 

The ratios contained in Table VI are shown graphically in 
Diagrams 3, 4, and 5. 

In these three diagrams the dotted lines represent returns 
that are known to be incomplete. It is always found to be the 
case that deaf children under 10 years of age are incompletely re- 
turned, and the vounger the deaf children the less complete are 
the returns. 

It is obvious from inspection of Table VI that the proportion 
of the population totally deaf from early childhood (under 5) is 
greater among the younger persons than among the older (Dia- 
gram 3). 

Referring to Diagram 4, there seems to be no substantial 
difference among the older persons in the ratio per million totally 
deaf from birth, but among the younger the ratio per million is 
very much greater. For example, the totally deaf from birth con- 
stitute 135 to the million among persons 30 to 35 years of age, 
and 282 to the million among persons Io to 15 years of age—a 
ratio more than double the former. This result is probably due 
to the prevalence of intermarriages among the deaf and dumb 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Some of these 
unions have been productive of deaf offspring, who belong 
largely to the class of totally deaf from birth. The deaf, both of 
whose parents were deaf and dumb, are mostly young, few of 
them having reached middle life. 
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TABLE VI.'—THE TOTALLY DEAF FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD 
BY PERIOD WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED AND PRESENT 
AGE, COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION. 


The Totally Deaf from Early Childhood 








(under 5) 
Ratio per 
| Total Pop- | When Deafness | 1,000,000 of Pop- 
Present Age | pe eg \| || Occurred ulation of Same 
Age. 
| || Total | Be rw 
| | | | 
At After | At After 


| Birth | Birth |7°%) | pirth Birth 


ames ‘eek as |_— 





| 7558 994,575 | | 26, 152 | | 2,605 13, 543 | | 344 | ! 166 | 178 





Tetal. .... 
— =|| — a ae (_— —— — 
Present age : | | | | 
Not stated........ 200,584 | 94 || 62 32 || 469 || 309 160 
Serre | 75,793,991 || 26,058 | 12,547 | 13,511 || 344 | 166 | 178 


LU rr 9,170,628 846 | 446 400 || 92 | 49 43 
5 and underto.| 8,874,123 || 3,245! 1,674, 1,571 || 366 | 189 177 
Io and under 15.| 8,080,234 4,399 |, 2,281 | 2,118 || 544 || 282 262 
15 and under 20.! 7,556,089 || 3,784) 1,937 1,847 || 501 || 256 | 245 
20 and under 25. | 7,335,016 2,422 || 1,128! 1,294 || 330 || 154 176 
25 and under 30.| 6,529,441 2,424; 888)| 1,536|| 371 || 136 235 
30 and under 35. ; 5,556,039 || 1,962) 749) 1,213 || 353 | 135 218 
35 and under 40| 4,964,781 || 1,858 696 1,162 || 374 | 140) 234 
40 and under 45.| 4,247,166 || 1,297 648 649 || 305 || 152} 153 
45 and under 50.; 3,454,612 || 1,024 516| 508); 290 | 149 (147 
50 and under 55.| 2,942,829 || 895 | 492 403 || 304 || 167 | 137 
55 and under 60. | 2,211,172 | 664 343 321 || 300 || 155 | 145 
60 and under 65.) 1,791,363 || 483 278; 205 || 270 || 155) 115 
65 and under 70.| 1,302,926 || 325 198 127 || 249 || 152 97 
7o and under 75.| 883,841 | 214|| 136 78 || 242 || 154 88 


75 and under8o.| 519,857 || 132 || SI | 51 || 254 || 156 98 
80 and under 85. | 251,512 || 53 | 37 16 || 211 || 147 64 
85 and under go.| 88,600 || 19 || 12 Al Cee es | eee we 
go and under 95 | 23,992 || IO || 5 Gl vines emer rabe Laats 
95 and under | | i 

ee 6,266 || 2 || Gickks. h-cckees 


Ioo and over... | 3,504 | 


Referring to Diagram 5, relating to the non-congenital cases 
among the totally deaf from early childhood, the curve is more 
irregular than in the case of those deaf from birth, as would nat- 
urally be expected when we consider these persene became deaf 


, ‘Tables IV wad ¥, with ‘met text : thethen to Chine, are omitted from this 
republication. 
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from apparently adventitious causes, some of which are of an 
epidemical nature, like cerebro-spinal meningitis. Upon the 
whole, the proportion deaf is greater among the younger per- 
sons than the older, and proportionally greater as the age is 
younger. It is not clear that we can interpret the figures to mean 
that the proportion of the population non-congenitally deaf (under 
5) is increasing more rapidly than the population; for a curve of 
similar character to that in Diagram 5 would be produced upon 
the assumption that the death rate is greater in these cases than 
in the population at large, which is not unlikely to be the case 
when we consider the fact that these persons lost hearing from 
severe illnesses which must have tried their constitutions. 


DIAGRAM 3. 
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“ 


Age when deafness occurred for the whole of the deaf.— 
The age when deafness occurred is definitely stated in 81,590 
cases, and of these, 59 per cent became deaf before reaching the 
age of 20 years, 48 per cent became deaf before reaching the age 
of 10 years, 40 per cent became deaf before reaching the age of 5 
years, and 18 per cent were born deaf. One-half of the deaf lost 
hearing before they were 11 years old. 

Diagrams 6 and 7 illustrate in graphical form the figures 
contained in Table XI* and Table 177. 




















DIAGRAM 6. 
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The large number returned as deaf from birth and the small 
number reported deaf during the first and second years of life 
after birth (Diagram 7) is suggestive of some inaccuracy in the 
returns; and this is extremely probable, for the reason that in 
many, if not in most, cases the fact that an infant is deaf is not 
discovered, or is not certainly known, until after he is 2 years of 
age. At or about the age of 2 most children begin to speak, but 
the deaf child does not. This speechless condition attracts atten- 
tion, and he is then found to be also deaf. If during his infancy 
he has had some serious illness, the deafness is naturally attributed 
to that; if not, the natural assumption is that he was born deaf. 


1To appear in the December number. ? Omitted from this republication. 
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DIAGRAM 7. 
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It is probable that some of those reported deaf from birth really 
lost hearing in infancy after birth, and that some of those re- 
ported deaf from infancy after birth were really born deaf. The 
irregularity of the figures suggests that, on the whole, too many 
are returned as deaf from birth and too few as deaf during the 
first and second years of life after birth. 


APPENDIX A. 


The instructions given to the enumerators of this census dif- 
fer radically from those formerly given. In former censuses 
enumerators asked: “Are there any persons in the house who are 
blind, deaf and dumb, insane, idiotic, crippled, bed-ridden, or 
otherwise disabled?” This offensive mode of approach was for 
the first time changed in 1900, and a mode wholly inoffensive was 
substituted for it, as is shown in the following extracts from the 
instructions to enumerators: 


“INSTRUCTIONS. 


“The object of this special schedule is to obtain the name, 
sex, age, and post-office address of all persons who are either 
blind or deaf (including those who are deaf and dumb). 

“After completing the enumeration of all the members of a 
family on Schedule No. 1 (Form 7-224), you will ask whether 
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all the persons just enumerated have good sight and good hear- 
ing—that is, can see well and hear well. For all such persons no 
further inquiry need be made; but if you find that some member 
of the family cannot see well, you will then ask whether he or she 
can see well enough to read a book; and should it appear that the 
sight is so seriously impaired that it is impossible for the person 
to read a book, even with the aid of glasses, then you will note 
such person as ‘Blind,’ even though, as a matter of fact, he or she 
may have some slight power of sight. 

“In the same way, if you find that some member of the family 
cannot hear well, you will then ask whether he or she can hear 
well enough to understand loud conversation; and should it 
appear that the hearing is so seriously impaired that the person 
cannot be made to understand what people say, even when they 
shout, you will note such person as ‘Deaf,’ even though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he or she may have some slight power of hearing. 
You will then ask further whether this deaf person can speak; 
and should it appear that the person cannot speak so as to be 
understood, you will note such persons as ‘Deaf’ and ‘Dumb,’ 
even though, as a matter of fact, he or she may have some slight 
power of speech. 

“Only those dumb persons who are deaf as well as dumb 
are to be noted; so that if you should come across dumb persons 
who are not deaf, they should not be included, nor should the 
‘semi-blind’ and those blind only in one eye be reported on this 
schedule.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW MR. WADE BECAME INTERESTED IN THE 
BLIND-DEAF. 


VINA C. BADGER, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


{The following paper, prepared at our request by Miss Vina 
C. Badger, late a special teacher in the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, South Boston, gives an account of how Mr. Wm. Wade, 
the philanthropic friend of the deaf-blind, became first interested 
in and drawn to the class. It was our wish that Miss Badger 
should give a biographical sketch of Mr. Wade accompanying the 
account, but, seeking material, she was able to secure from Mr. 
Wade only a meagre statement of the principal events of his life, 
in its substance to the effect that he was born Nov. 29, 1837; he is 
a son of an officer in the War of 1812; is of a long-lived family, 
the sister next to his father dying after passing her hundredth 
birthday ; he left school when 15 years of age; and he was a man- 
ufacturer until he retired at 65. He emphasizes the fact that he 
knew nothing of the blind-deaf as a class, and did not take any 
interest in the blind, the deaf, on the deaf-blind until he came to 
know Miss Donald.—Eprror. | 

Friends of the blind and of the deaf have frequently asked the 
question, “How did Mr. Wade come to take so much interest in 
blind-deaf pupils?” One morning during the meeting of the Con- 
vention of the Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, Mr. Wade him- 
self answered this inquiry. He and a group of special teachers of 
the blind-deaf were sitting on the grass in the yard at St. Mary’s 
Institute, and some one asked Mr. Wade how he happened to begin 
to make friends with all the people in the country who are without 
sight and hearing. He laughed and looked at Miss Dora Donald, 
the teacher of Linnie Haguewood. “Shall I tell them?” he asked. 
“No, no—he knew Helen Keller,” she added hurriedly, and at- 
tempted to dissuade him from going into further particulars. He 
did not heed her entreaties, however, for after a minute he said: 
“I must tell now, otherwise they will be led to a mistaken idea.” 
Then, to Miss Donald’s great embarrassment, he told the story of 
the cause of his interest in the blind-deaf as a class. 
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Mr. Wade said he was interested in dogs, and at one time in 
studying the problems of scent. Later, he extended his investiga- 
tions to the development of the sense of smell, and learned that 
people who are both sightless and deaf often develop this sense 
to a remarkable degree. He found out something of the ability 
of Julia Brace and of Helen Keller to distinguish people and 
things by this means. By chance he heard of another blind-deaf 
girl in the west, and in his eagerness to learn the acuteness of her 
sense of smell, he wrote to make inquiries. He thought it quite 
probable that whoever had the girl in charge would consider his 
questioning impertinent, and he hardly expected a reply. He was 
surprised when a most courteous letter from a Miss Donald, the 
teacher of this girl, Linnie Haguewood, reached him. The letter 
contained not only the information he wanted, but also a request 
from Miss Donald for any suggestions he might be able to make 
for the use of this well-developed sense as a factor in the pupil’s 
education. 

It was evident from this reply that the teacher was ready to 
seize every opportunity to help her charge. She made no appeal 
for money though she enclosed a printed slip giving an account of 
Linnie. At the end was given the name of the person to whom 
contributions toward her school expenses might be forwarded. 
Out of gratitude for the consideration given his letter, Mr. Wade 
sent some money to the person who was to receive all sums in- 
tended for Linnie’s use. Miss Donald acknowledged the gift in 
a note of thanks expressing such genuine appreciation that Mr. 
Wade was impressed again with the teacher’s interest in her 
pupil’s welfare. 

Out of respect for the sincere devotion to Linnie which he 
recognized in these two letters, he wrote again. A regular corre- 
spondence followed, and through the strength of Miss Donald’s 
feeling for Linnie he himself became interested in the girl. He 
met them first at the Columbus Convention, and found in the 
teacher all the earnestness, sincerity, and tenderness for the pupil 
that he had attributed to her when reading her letters. From 
this time they have continued to write frequently, and though 
Miss Donald’s work has kept her in the West and they have 
seldom seen each other, they have grown to be dear friends. 
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Mr. Wade realized before he had long been acquainted with 
Miss Donald that her love for Linnie gave her a deep sympathy 
with all who, like her pupil, are without sight and hearing. Again, 
this great-heartedness of his new friend urged him on to help not 
only Linnie, but other blind-deaf children as well. This, then, is 
the true story of the beginning of Mr. Wade's interest in the blind- 
deaf as a class. 

Of the genuineness of this interest every special teacher can 
bear witness. Not only has each pupil had many added comforts 
and pleasures from Mr. Wade’s bounty, but the teachers have 
from the same generous friend received long-desired books, means 
to carry out cherished plans, and unfailing courtesy and kindness. 
He is the willing helper of teachers new to the work, and of all 
who have long carried it on. He has given opportunity to many 
of these teachers to meet each other and talk over their problems, 
and he has collected more material relating to the blind-deaf than 
any other person in the world. Though it was Miss Donald’s 
nobility that turned Mr. Wade’s attention to this class, no one can 
fail to appreciate the fact that it is the chivalry in his nature that 
keeps his attention fixed. 

Later in the day on which Mr. Wade told the facts relating to 
Miss Donald, she begged him as a personal favor never to repeat 
them again. Since then he has not explained the reason of his 
friendship for the blind-deaf, but the listeners are bound by no 
such obligation, and it is with pleasure that one of them renders 
justice to the warm-hearted, broad-minded woman who created 
Mr. Wade’s interest in all people afflicted with both blindness and 
deafness. The special teachers who met her at Buffalo felt the 
unselfishness and tenderness of her nature, and found it easy to 
believe Mr. Wade when he said, “So, if the blind-deaf owe me 
anything, back of me they owe it all to Miss Dora Donald.” 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





THE NORWEGIAN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF. 


At the meeting of the teachers of schools for abnormal chil- 
dren held in Stockholm in the summer of 1903, Mr. Eyvind Boye- 
sen, the founder and director of the Norwegian Agricultural 
School for the Deaf, delivered a very interesting address showing 
how he had come to start such a school. 

When, in 1893, he was appointed teacher (his first appoint- 
ment) at the Christiania Institution for the Deaf, he at once took 
the deepest interest in his pupils, and, therefore, naturally occu- 
pied himself a good deal with the question as to what was to be- 
come of his pupils after they left the institution. It became clear 
to him that every young deaf person must find the place best 
suited to his abilities; and as he was well acquainted with some 
tradesmen in Christiania and other places, he got a number of his 
pupils apprenticed to various trades. 

Before long, however, he came to the conviction that this 
was not the right way. One day he visited with his pupils a 
public garden in the suburbs of Christiania, as, in his eagerness 
to benefit them, he even sacrificed his leisure hours. ‘The exer- 
cises in the school that day had been on the verb “to do”; and he 
now asked the pupils one after the other “What are you doing?” 
A little boy stood all by himself and dug in the ground with a 
spade. Mr. Boyesen went up to him and asked him the same 
question, when the boy, who had spectacles on and was a little 
slow of speech, answered: “I cultivate the ground!” Then Boye- 
sen thought that cultivating the ground was the very occupation 
to which this boy was best adapted. He was a real little farmer 
boy, and Boyesen thought immediately: “Surely you shall not 
work in Christiania; you are best suited to the country where you 
came from”; and from that time he constantly occupied himself 
with the question, How are we to get work for the deaf in the 
country where most of them come from?—because for years the 
deaf just like the hearing boys, had gone to the large cities. 
This was quite natural; the example of many influenced them. 
But if only a good example could be set for the young deaf, it 
might draw them in another direction! 
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Boyesen at once took hold of the matter with his usual 
energy. He agitated the question among his colleagues, and soon 
gained both them and all the directors of schools for the deaf 
over to his views. Many other men of influence promised to 
further the scheme; and thus a good beginning was tnade. 

The next question was to obtain a suitable farm where the 
young deaf could receive the necessary instruction in agriculture. 
But where was the money to come from? 

Many of the friends of the cause made liberal contributions, 
and put their names to the circulars which were sent out. But 
the main portion of the money Boyesen had to raise himself. 
He, therefore, traveled all over the country, going from door to 
door and asking for contributions; and after two years he had 
collected the respectable sum of 30,000 kroner ($8,040). 

Now Boyesen had the means of buying a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Sandefjord, south of Christiania. It has about 50 
acres of ground suitable for grain, and there is stock consisting 
of three horses and three cows. There are also 70 acres of forest 
land, of which, so far, no use has been made. 

Mr. Boyesen’s position is this: He retains his salary as 
teacher of the deaf, but otherwise the undertaking is entirelv of a 
private nature ; only there is a board of visitors consisting of three 
members, among them Rev. Conrad Svendsen, the minister of 
the deaf. There is a two years’ course which ends with an ex- 
amination. The school has now been in existence three vears, 
and the first graduates left in the spring of 1905. 

It soon became clear to Mr. Boyesen that it would be best 
not to begin with too large a number of pupils. He therefore ac- 
cepted only 7 out of the 15 who had made application. There 
was also (1904-1906) a young Swedish student who devoted him- 
self principally to the raising of poultry. Mr. Boyesen thinks 
that this, as well as bee culture, is of special importance for deaf 
farmers. Some people have the erroneous idea that the pupils 
are all young persons. This is by no means the case. The ages 
of the first set of graduates varied from 18 to 32. The second 
class, which will graduate next year, likewise numbers 7 pupils. 
The school has also opened a one-year’s course for deaf girls, who 
are instructed in all domestic duties. After graduation the school 
uses its utmost endeavors to procure good places in the country 
both for the male and female pupils. 

From the very beginning the pupils showed great interest in 
the work. During the summer half year they worked 9% hours 
a day, and in turn took part in the work in the stable, the field, 
and the garden. They thus learn the use of all sorts of imple- 
ments, and do it with great zeal. Some implements, though, like 
the harvester and the horse rake, cause some difficulty, as in the 
beginning the pupils do not know how to use them with the neces- 
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sary caution. In turn the pupils must also keep a diary of the 
work done. 

During the winter half vear theoretical instruction is given 
three times a day (3 to 6 p. m.). To assist him, Mr. Boyesen 
has a gardener, formerly a public school teacher, who has proved 
a great help. The pupils have 9 hours a week instruction in agri- 
culture, care of domestic animals, and horticulture, Norwegian, 
arithmetic, and hygiene. The greatest stress is, of course, laid 
on the practical side; during instruction in Norwegian the pupils 
learn to draw up petitions, make out bills, receipts, etc. 

When the weather does not permit out-of-door work, the 
pupils are also occupied in the workshop of the school, with re- 
pairing and manufacturing various articles, ¢. g., rakes, wooden 
shoes, handles for axes, etc.: also with binding books, ete. 

The location of the school is very favorable, as its products 
find a ready sale in Sandefjord. The inhabitants of that town 
have also shown their readiness at all times to further the interests 
of the school. Whenever there was a lack of working clothes, 
all Mr. Boyesen had to do was to insert an advertisement to that 
effect in one of the Sandefjord papers, and he got at once all he 
needed. One of the pupils was anxious to get a pair of snow 
shoes (ski). An advertisement was put in the paper: and the 
consequence was that the next day or two the door bell of the 
school rang incessantly; snow shoes came after snow shoes, so 
that the whole class got some. 

Much interest has been taken in the school all over the coun- 
try. If pupils can afford it, they pay 25 kroner ($6.70) a month 
for board and tuition, but most of them receive financial support 
from the authorities of their districts; and many of these author- 
ities have also in other ways aided the school. 

The school has, of course, also its weak sides. Visitors who 
have otherwise nothing but the highest praise for the institution 
are of opinion that it is arranged on too large a scale; and the 
financial question is, therefore, one of considerable difficulty. No 
matter how liberal the contributions from the general public, they 
are not sufficient to cover expenses in the long run. Money is 
needed all the time if an institution like this is to make progress. 
It had been hoped that the government would appropriate an an- 
nual sum; but so far this hope has not been realized. 

But Mr. Boyesen is the very man to find ways and means. 
He has the cause at heart, and has the firm faith that the school 
has a future before it. He is therefore at the present time visiting 
America to collect money for his school among the well-to-do 
Norwegians in that country. It is to be hoped that he will return 
with a good round sum, so his school may not only be spared 
financial difficulties, but that also it may in time to come extend 
its beneficial influence to many more deaf in Norway.—[Smaa- 
blade for Dovstumme. ] 
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SHOCKS TO THE BRAIN, MENTAL DISTURBANCES, 
DEAF-MUTENESS. 

It is a fact well known to surgeons and alienists that mental 
disturbances or deafness often show themselves as immediate 
consequences of severe shocks to the brain ; and such consequences 
often occur in connection with fractures of the bones of the skull. 
But it is evident that lighter shocks to the brain may be sustained, 
especially at a youthful age, in playing or otherwise, which nat- 
urally attract but little attention. When we consider that the 


substance of the brain, with its valves and cells of different kinds, 
and its exceedingly tender blood vessels, presents a most delicate 
structure, it will easily be understood that even light shocks may 
have serious consequences. Certain changes in the person are 
noticed; he possibly complains of headache and dizziness. but 
as these symptoms soon pass away, but little attention is paid to 
them. 

Heilbronner, professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Utrecht, Holland, has shown in the *“*Miinchener Medizinischen 
Wochenschrift” (Munich Medical Weekly) what may be the con- 
sequences of severe shocks to the brain. Above everything else, 
the faculty of observation suffers, i. e., the faculty to retain and 
reproduce new impressions, as differing from the memory in a 
narrower sense, which must be considered as the sum total of the 
previously acquired knowledge. This causes frequently inex- 
plicable contradiction in the character of one and the same person ; 
and persons suffering from the consequences of some shock are 
often in an entirely unjustified manner accused of simulation. 
It also happens that impressions are retained in the beginning, 
but disappear again in an unnaturally short time, without leaving 
any trace behind them. A further symptom is this, that there is 
a lack of remembrance of time, whilst the remembrance of place 
does not seem to be so much disturbed. Mistaking persons for 
others is a frequent occurrence. A peculiar symptom are the so- 
called “confabulations,” i. ¢., the tendency to relate events which 
never took place, as if they had really occurred. It cannot always 
be decided whether the afflicted person thereby fills gaps in his 
recollections, or whether he unconsciously falsifies recollections 
which have some connection with former actual experiences. 
The recollections from former times have mostly been preserved 
intact. ‘The general bearing of such persons does not show any- 
thing unusual; only a certain weakness in forming a judgment 
Is sometimes apparent, which, however, may be improved or re- 
moved entirely. 

Heilbronner’s article is of special value, because persons 
afflicted in this way are generally turned over to surgeons, but 
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not to the psychiatrists, who, therefore, have no opportunity of 
observing them. But they also show how careful we should be 
in watching our children; for many idiotic or very backward 
children most assuredly owe their condition to early shocks of the 
brain caused by falls, whose consequences, however, were not 
properly noticed, and possibly were not very apparent in the be- 
ginning.—|[ Deutsche Taubstummen-Zeitung. | 





THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


I. The difficulties connected with the instruction and education 
of deaf children, caused by their defect, requires a scientific and 
practical training of the teachers of the deaf going far beyond the 
training which is the aim of teachers’ seminaries. 

II. The scientific education extends especially to the teachings 
of psychology in all its branches, of anatomy, the physiology of 
the brain and the organs of the senses, the physiology of voice 
and speech, the formation of sounds, and the defects of speech. 

III. The practical education has for its special aim to learn 
in what regard and how far the laws and regulations of general 
pedagogics have to undergo a specialization and the subjects of 
instruction have to undergo an individualization. 

IV. The teacher of the deaf must be acquainted with the best 
literature on the subject, and the principles of the leading spe- 
cialists. 

V. In view of these requirements, it appears advisable to es- 
tablish two years’ courses for the education of teachers of the deaf 
at the institutions for the deaf at Berlin, Munich, and Leipzig. 

VI. At the end of the course the candidate has to undergo an 
examination, as the result of which, as to his ability as a teacher 
of the deaf, he will either receive or be denied a certificate entitling 
him to a place as teacher at some institution for the deaf, or as 
director of such an institution. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


1. Candidates receive their scientific education by attending 
the lectures on the physiology of speech delivered by some uni- 
versity professor. This professor should be present at the ex- 
amination. As regards physiology, etc., a certificate that the can- 
didate has attended the lectures will be sufficient. 

2. The candidate is introduced to the practical education of 
the deaf, on the one hand, by lectures by the Director of the Insti- 
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tution on the special methods followed in the various branches 
of instruction, and on the other hand by practical exercises. 

In this connection the candidate must write a composition 
giving at full length the motives for following certain methods. 
A discussion on this composition will follow, according to a fixed 
plan in conformity with the theory of each branch. 

As a preparation the candidates are recommended to attend 
the instruction in the classes, and, if they desire it, to be allowed 
to take part in the instruction. 

3. The lectures on history and literature of the education of 
the deaf are delivered by a teacher of the Institution specially 
qualified for that purpose. 

The subjects are not treated in a dry, theoretical manner, 
but stress is to be laid on a critical review, sifting, and appreciation 
of the various subjects. 

4. The candidates take turns in preparing essays on subjects 
relating to the methods and literature of the education of the deaf. 
These essays are then discussed at conferences of the candidates 
and teachers. 

5. As the required scientific education presupposes a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, the candidates will also be examined 
in several foreign languages. 

6. Three months prior to the examination each candidate is 
given a theme on which he has to prepare a written essay; the 
character of this essay will decide whether or not the candidate 
is to be admitted to the examination. 

There is no practical examination; a candidate who, during 
the course of a year, has not shown himself qualified for the posi- 
tion of teacher of the deaf, will be requested, if the majority of 
the faculty so decree, to abandon the study. 


MorIvES FOR THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES (GIVEN ABOVE). 


The first two principles are simply given for the sake of 
completeness. 

The main point in the practical education is this, that teach- 
ers who have graduated from one of our teachers’ seminaries, and 
who have taught for at least two years, should learn to know and 
appreciate the peculiarities of the education of the deaf. This re- 
quires in the first line an acquaintance with the innermost charac- 
ter of the deaf pupil, his changing development prior to and dur- 
ing the period of schooling, his mode of expression, etc. 

A peculiarity of the instruction is in the first place instruc- 
tion in articulation. This requires, above everything else, that 
which we for short will call a knowledge of the physiology of 
speech. This side of the instruction of the deaf is of such vast 
importance that the candidates should during the first half year 
familiarize themselves with the manner of instruction by daily 
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visits to the classes, and that, during the following period, they 
should constantly keep in closest touch with the progress of in- 
struction in articulation. 

The way in which deaf pupils are introduced to the elements 
of speech and their logical connection, differs so widely—as re- 
gards the building up of speech and the special terms—from that 
followed in the public schools, that necessarily the principles of 
instruction must be considerably modified. A knowledge of these 
modified principles is an essential condition for successful work 
with the deaf pupil. 

Another peculiarity is the instruction in conversational lan- 
guage (free speech instruction). This important instruction, 
which has not yet been fully treated in a systematic manner, re- 
quires a most thorough study of speech, both of a general and 
special nature. And the success of this wearisome labor depends 
to a great extent on the more or less intimate knowledge of the 
physiology of the people and the pupils. 

It is of the greatest importance that the candidates should 
thoroughly comprehend that the /ip-read word is not in the least 
the equal of the heard word, as far as the understanding of its 
meaning is concerned, that in the full sounding word there is a 
superior speech-forming power, which optical signs, supported 
only by a faint sensation of the muscles, can never possess. 

For this reason, instruction is to be aided by a far-reaching 
exercise (repetition). It is surely a master piece to build up a 
language in a clear and intelligible manner: but, nevertheless, it 
must be learned. The phrase “to be acquainted with” implies 
much, very much, labor and effort. 

As regards the acquaintance with the literature of deaf-mute 
education, we hold somewhat different views from those generally 
entertained. It is a thankless task to study this literature in 
detail. ‘This study should be followed along broad and critical 
lines; above everything else, it should not consist in the mere 
setting of tasks and reciting them. Even the new regulations for 
our public school teachers require that for their practical exami- 
nation they should have thoroughly studied the works of some 
prominent pedagogical historian, in addition to a general history 
of the subject. On the other hand, we deem it extremely useful 
and practical, in the interest of forming a correct judgment, to 
write compositions on subjects relating to deaf-mute education. 
This is at the same time an excellent preparation for the exam- 
ination. 

In conclusion, I propose something entirely new: The prac- 
tical examination shall be dropped! 1 can here almost see Mr. 
Vatter, who even wants two examinations, raise his hands in holy 
horror. Let him do so! The reading of his principles had the 
same effect on me. The practical examination is absolutely use- 
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less. In twenty, or possibly forty, minutes the candidate can at 
most show that he has thoroughly prepared himself for the exam- 
ination. Moreover, he is not yet a master, nor are any of us mas- 
ters, as far as that goes. All of us learn every day something new 
in the art of instructing a deaf child. But what is to be done if 
the candidate is not successful? He either gets “barely satis- 
factory” in his certificate, or he fails entirely to pass the examina- 
tion. A far greater incentive for the candidate in his onward 
march is to know that by his interest in the instruction, his apti- 
tude, his devotion to the cause, he—so to speak—lays the founda- 
tion of his own house. We must place confidence in our younger 
brethren in view of their having chosen so difficult a life-calling, 
after due deliberation and in full earnest. But closely connected 
therewith is the feeling of duty and responsibility. Where this 
feeling fills the heart of a teacher, there need be no fear of his 
practical adaptability —[By H. Knauf. ‘Translation from Blatter 
fiir Taubstummenbildung, Berlin, May 1, 1906. ] 





AN INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF-BLIND. 


The united associations for the treatment of abnormal per- 
sons, of all the provinces of Prussia, intend to establish an institu- 
tion for the deaf-blind. According to the latest statistics obtain- 
able (1900), there are in Prussia 215 persons who are both deaf 
and blind—114 male and 101 female. The age of 57 of them 
varies from 1 to 20 years. A number of these deaf-blind have 
been placed in hospitals, institutions for idiots, or insane asylums, 
although they were neither sick nor idiotic nor insane. As no 
one knows what to do with them, and as they neither move among 
people possessed of all their senses, nor can be received and in- 
structed in institutions for the deaf or blind, they are placed 
either in hospitals, institutions for idiots, or insane asylums, 
where they are cared for as well as the circumstances will allow.— 
[Neue Zeitschrift fiir Taubstumme. } 
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THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH. Lectures by Alexander 
Graham Bell, delivered before the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at its First 
Summer Meeting. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 1906. Price $1.00 net. 

These lectures, delivered at the First Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and originally published in the Report of that meeting, are 
now for the first time issued in convenient, compact volume form. 
The subject matter of the work is broadly indicated in its title, 
but more specifically in its chapter titles, which are as follows: 
The Thorax and Larynx; The Pharnyx and Mouth in their Rela- 
tion to Speech; The Function of the Epiglottis and Soft Palate; 
Visible Speech as Taught to the Deaf; Consonants; Vowels, 
Glides, and Combinations; Speech Reading. Each of these 
topics, made the subject of at least one lecture, has clear, compre- 
hensive, and thoroughly scientific treatment at the hands, it needs 
scarce be said, of a master of phonetics both as a science and an 
art, and the work as a whole, it is safe to say, will, in its present 
convenient form, be accepted and used generally as a standard 
text-book by students of phonetics and as a reference book by 
teachers of speech. Teachers of the deaf—for which class the 
lectures were originally prepared—will find the work especially 
helpful as an authoritative presentation of the theory and the 
mechanics of Visible Speech. And the publication is, for this 
reason, especially opportune, as it gives, at this time of revival 
of interest in Visible Speech and of growing appreciation of its 
value as a basis for Normal School training of teachers of articu- 
lation, a working text-book that will unify such training the coun- 
try over and guide it along the lines that are held by authorities 
as most practical and successful for bringing teachers of articula- 
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tion to a quick and large mastery of the science upon which their 
art is founded. 

In an Appendix is given a paper upon “Vowel Theories,” 
which was read by Dr. Bell before the National Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1879. This paper admirably supplements 
the lectures, and in itself it constitutes a valuable feature of the 
work for advanced students of phonetics. F. W. B. 





FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR THE DEAF, No. 1— 
Revised Edition. Published by the American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 


We believe a very large portion of the profession will wel- 
come the publication of this revised edition of the No. 1 book of 
Miss Sweet’s popular Language Lessons. The revision consists 
essentially in the presentation of the past tense form, instead of 
the present, as the first form to be taught to our deaf children. 
There have always been two opinions upon this point of the first 
tense form to be taught, and now there should be general satis- 
faction, for teachers of either opinion may have the book em- 
ploying the exact form to fit their views. Dr. Job Williams, in 
his preface to the revised work, expresses himself as follows: 


“This revised edition of First Lessons in English, No. 1 of 
the American School for the Deaf Series, is issued to meet the 
wishes of some who believe it better to teach the past tense of the 
verb before the present tense. I do not agree with them, believ- 
ing it better to teach the root form of the verb first, but that is 
only one point, and that not the most important point in the plan 
of the first edition of the book. The most essential thing is the 
careful, systematic sentence building, so that from the first the 
deaf child shall be able to put what language he acquires into 
correct sentence forms, beginning with the simplest. This careful 
sentence building is preserved in this revised edition. Many of 
the new illustrations which add to the attractiveness of the book 
were drawn by Miss Clara L. Bell. The preface and notes of the 
first edition are left unchanged. The diagrams in the hands of a 
skillful teacher are very useful, but they are not an essential part 
of the method. The five-slate system goes equally well with it. 
In the hands of an unskillful teacher the use of diagrams may be 
run into the ground. The unrevised and generally preferred edi- 
tion will still be on the market.” 


It will be a matter of interest what Dr. Williams’ testimony 
may be upon the “generally preferred edition” question two or 
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three years hence, or, better, ten years hence, when possibly but 
a single edition—the revised, or the unrevised—will be on the 
market. F. W. B. 





THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. Washington, 

D. C. September, 1906. 

This number of the Annals presents the following table of 
contents: “The Legal Status of the Deaf,” by Albert C. Gaw; 
“Instruction by Means of Pictures,” by E. W. Walker; “The 
Process of Audition,” by Alexander Graham Bell; “The An- 
nals,’ by Amos G. Draper; “The Twelfth Census of the Deaf, 
1900,” by E. A. Fay; “The Meeting of the Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech,” by Albert C. Gaw. This last is 
a full and most excellent report of the proceedings of the Seventh 
Summer Meeting of the Association, held at Edgewood Park, 
giving, with the rest, an extract from every paper read. The 
remainder of the contents is the usual notices of publications, 
school items, and miscellaneous. 





THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF. Woodvale, Bixley, Kent, 

England. September, 1906. 

Contents: ““To our Readers”; “Subject of Braidwood Com- 
petition”; “A Simple Course of Woodwork,” by Mrs. Sibley 
Haycock; “Possibilities of Deaf Children,” by Miss M. S. Gar- 
rett; “London County Council, The Education of Deaf Chil- 
dren” ; “Higher Education for the Deaf in America,” by G. Fer- 
reri; Miscellaneous. 
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THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 


The Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at the Edge- 
wood Park, Pa., School for the Deaf, August 25-31, will go 
down in history as one of the pleasantest and most successful of 
all the meetings so far held; and this in spite of the postponement 
of the meeting, due to the appearance in the Edgewood Park 
School, just before the dates originally set for the meeting, June 
27—July 3, of an epidemic of measles among the smaller children, 
making necessary their retention in the school buildings over the 
meeting period. It is probable that the attendance was ma- 
terially reduced by the postponement, as many persons are known 
to have planned to attend who were absent, and but few came in 
their places because especially accommodated by the change. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, inasmuch as it is proposed to devote a 
future number of the REviEw—the forthcoming February num- 
ber—to a complete report, with all lectures and papers given in 
full, but a general review of the prominent features of the meet- 
ing is in order. 

The program should have first mention as the thing of cen- 
tral interest and importance, and we believe it was the consensus 
of opinion that it could only with difficulty have been improved 
upon. The literary program had been arranged, perfected, and 
published weeks before the meeting time, and it was carried out 
with scarcely a hitch or a change in the original material or 
order; and so well apportioned and timed were the parts of it, 
that the sessions quite generally held to their exactly appointed 
length. This naturally allowed all other arrangements to pro- 
ceed smoothly and without change or interruption, thus to the 
general comfort and satisfaction of all. The attendance upon 
the sessions was regular and full, which fact was in itself a ver- 
dict as to the uniform excellence of the program. 
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As had been announced, the afternoons and evenings were 
reserved for the use of the Local Committee on Entertainment, 
and they were completely and well filled, principally by excur- 
sions personally conducted by officers of the Institution to places 
of interest in and about the city of Pittsburg. There is no doubt 
but that these excursions greatly enlarged the knowledge of 
Pittsburg on the part of visiting members, especially in the matter 
of its great industries, but scarcely less, too, in the matter of its 
beauties as viewed in its residence districts, public buildings, and 
extensive boulevards and parks. The evenings were given over 
to semi-literary, semi-social functions appreciated and enjoyed 
by all. 

The practice school work presented was by three classes of 
the Edgewood Park School, showing primary, intermediate, and 
advanced work, and a class from the Jacksonville, Illinois, 
School, illustrating the system of arithmetic work pursued in 
that school. The large attendance upon the exercises with these 
classes, in the hands of their accustomed teachers and doing 
regular school work, attested at once both the interest evoked by 
them and the high degree of excellence exhibited in the work 
done. The arithmetic work of the Jacksonville class was espe- 
cially interesting as presenting methods as unique in their matter 
and manner as they were seemingly adequate and effective of 
their ends. This work may well be put down as a feature of the 
meeting. 

The practice that has obtained of late years at our profes- 
sional gatherings of bringing in outside educators and specialists 
as lecturers and instructors was amply justified in the character 
and quality of the several non-professional addresses delivered. 
While our work is special in part, and always will be, much the 
larger part parallels and is identical with the educational work 
provided for normal children; hence the fitness and profitableness 
of such addresses as were presented at this meeting. 

This Summer Meeting will undoubtedly hereafter stand out 
distinctly in the minds of most present at it as marking the begin- 
ning of a revival of interest in the subject of Visible Speech. 
Miss Yale’s masterly series of lectures upon the subject certainly 
aroused an interest that was unmistakably manifest and that will 
no doubt be lasting. The large number of copies of the new work 
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on “The Mechanism of Speech” purchased by teachers present 
would go far to indicate the nature of the feeling and its depth. 
Visible Speech, in the principles underlying and permeating it, 
may well be called the higher mathematics of the science of 
phonetics ; as well, then, in a College or Normal School course, 
dispense with the higher mathematics and other cultural and 
disciplinary studies for giving a liberal and practical education, 
as in a course of normal training for teachers of the deaf to dis- 
pense with the study of Visible Speech, with its intensively 
cultural and disciplinary values, for giving a complete professional 
training and equipment. With the enlargement of the normal 
training work at Northampton, and with Miss Yale in charge 
of it, Visible Speech is sure to be utilized to the full of its cultural 
and disciplinary powers, with the effect that, in the hands of the 
coming generation of teachers of the deaf, phonetics will be 
known and understood as a far more nearly exact science, and 
articulation teaching will be practiced as a higher and a far more 
effective arte The feeling upon the subject of the value of the 
system of Visible Speech and of the importance of a knowledge 
of it as a part of the equipment of the trained teacher was voiced 
in the following resolution, offered by Superintendent N. F. 
Walker, of the South Carolina Institution, and passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That the training of the teachers of speech to the 


deaf should include a thorough knowledge and working command 
of Bell’s Visible Speech symbols. 


The presence of a goodly number of parents of deaf children 
at the meeting, all earnest in the cause of speech for the deaf, was 
an inspiration and encouragement to the workers in the ranks. 
When it is remembered that practically all the great movements 
in the work of the education of the deaf had their initiative in the 
hearts and at the hands of parents of deaf children, there is the 
larger welcome to them to participation in our Association work 
and the larger appreciation of the reinforcement they bring to 
every progressive movement instituted in behalf of deaf children 
and their broader and more efficient education. 

President Crouter’s address—given in full elsewhere in this 
number of the REviEw—will, without doubt, be read with all the 
interest and approval with which it was listened to at the meet- 
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ing. With wide and varied experience, and the rare faculty of 
seeing every side of a question, Dr. Crouter is preéminently fair 
in all his deductions and in his statements concerning them, for 
which reason he is trusted and his words carry weight. The ad- 
dress furnishes abundant food for thought, and to many minds 
it will bring the various problems of our work to a closer and 
clearer view, and thus the nearer to their final and correct solu- 
tion. We shall hope to take up some of the points made in the 
address for future editorial discussion. 

Frequent expressions of approval of the action of the Asso- 
ciation in securing an enlargement of the Northampton training 
class were heard, one superintendent urging in this connection 
that the profession should henceforth, in this and other ways, 
devote its efforts and study to the work of improving the quality 
of the speech-teaching done in our schools, ignoring the minor 
question of quantity, or allowing it, for the time being, to take 
care of itself. A Summer School too was urged as the necessary 
complement of the regular normal training system, it to be main- 
tained to provide a shorter course of intensve training for the 
benefit more especially of experienced teachers desiring it. 

The enforced absence from the meeting of Dr. Bell was 
much regretted by all. This is the first Summer Meeting that 
he has not attended, and the absence of his wise counsel and 
earnest, inspiring enthusiasm was therefore the more felt. But, 
as if to make up for this absence, the meeting was favored with 
the presence of Miss Harriet B. Rogers, whose history is so inti- 
mately linked with the beginnings of oral instruction and the 
earlier successes of that instruction in America. Miss Rogers, 
in a brief address made by her at the closing session, gave her 
strongest indorsement to Visible Speech, and emphasized the 
necessity of a knowledge of its principles by the teacher of 
speech. 

Naturally there was a goodly addition to the active member- 
ship of the Association, those present, and not before active mem- 
bers, joining to secure the privileges of the meeting, together 
with the report of the proceedings when published. The main 
strength of the Association lies in its active membership, and it 
is one of the values of our Summer Meetings that they contribute 
so much to enlarge the active working membership, and thus the 
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Association’s power, for the quicker and more effective accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which it was founded. 

Much interest was manifested in the work of Miss Lyon with 
her deaf-blind pupil, Leslie Oren, of the Ohio Institution. The 
work evidenced the marked advancement made by the boy during 
the year that has passed since the Morganton Convention, where 
many saw him for the first time. It is to be hoped that the reso- 
lution passed recommending that he be brought to all future 
meetings until the end of his school course, may have the effect 
desired. 

An informal talk given to an impromptu gathering in the 
parlor one evening by Mr. Fred De Land, of Pittsburg, on the 
early stages in the development of the telephone, was greatly en- 
joyed by those who heard it. Mr. De Land is the author of the 
series of papers running in the REvIEW upon “The Real Romance 
of the Telephone; or, Why Deaf Children in America Need no 
Longer be Dumb,” and his knowledge of his subject is most 
remarkable, in consideration of the facts that he has never come 
into contact with the inventor of the telephone and his knowl- 
edge of the work of the instruction of the deaf is purely that of 
a layman. 

A lengthy and detailed description of the buildings of the 
Edgewood Park Schoo! would not suffice to do them justice, but 
it is enough to say here that they are most complete and admirably 
planned and equipped for all the purposes of a school. When we 
say that they met every requirement for the physical comfort of 
the members in attendance upon the meeting, the statement will 
carry its own meaning to the habitual attendant upon such gather- 
ings. 

The directors, officers, and teachers of the School have every 
reason to be proud of the success of this meeting, and they may 
rest assured that their efforts and labor, not only during the meet- 
ing, but for the many months preceding it, were appreciated by 
those whose good fortune it was to be for the week under their 
care as guests. 

At the annual business meeting the following named direc- 
tors were elected to serve for the term of three years: Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Miss Mary McCowen, and Mr. J. W. Blattner. A reso- 
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lution offered by Mr. Edmund Lyon upon the death of Alexander 
Melville Bell was adopted by a rising vote. Upon the suggestion 
of Mr. R. O. Johnson a committee was appointed to take up the 
matter of pensions for teachers of the deaf in connection with the 
Carnegie Foundation Fund. A resolution was passed indorsing 
Mrs. Mills’ work for the deaf in China. 

The complete roster of attendance showed 216 persons in 
attendance upon the meeting, representing 51 schools and institu- 
tions and 30 States. 

In order that the Board of Directors might have the benefit 
of an expression by the members upon the question of their de- 
sires as to the place for holding the Summer Meeting three years 
hence, or in the summer of 1909, a vote was taken, the members 
recording themselves as follows: For Indianapolis, 9; Boston, 9; 
Northampton, 8; Mt. Airy, 7; Berkeley, 5; New York City, 3; 
Chicago, 2; Faribault, 2; Portland, Me., 2; Washington, 1; 
Trenton, 1; Ogden, 1 ; Colorado Springs, 1; Rochester, 1; Put-in- 
Bay, 1; in the West, 2; in the South, 1; in the East, 1; at some 
attractive summer resort, 3. The question of the place of meet- 
ing is an important one, and many other questions are involved 
in it, so that it will need, as it will receive, the most careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the Board. We may hope that the 
next meeting will be as well located, and in every way as success- 
ful, as this one just held. F. W. B. 





SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED UPON 
THE RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 


Elsewhere in this number is presented the opening install- 
ment of what it is proposed shall be a reprint of the text, in its 
greater part, of the “Special Report upon the Deaf,” recently 
issued by the United States Census Bureau, as based upon 
the returns of the Twelfth (1900) Census. With the text will 
be included the many illustrative diagrams and maps used; also 
most of the smaller tables. We feel that in this course we shall 
not only present to the readers of the Revigw—who in much 
the larger number will not see the original Report—an interesting 
and instructive series of papers, and in a way, too, to give oppor- 
tunity and time for their careful reading and study, but also save 
this Report, so far as may be, from the common fate of govern- 
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ment documents—virtual burial in statistical and scientific libra- 
ries, or actual burial in the waste paper receptacles of the country. 

The Report is the fruits of the labor of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, acting under appointment by the Director of the Census 
as “Expert Special Agent.” It will, we feel sure, be universally 
agreed to by those knowing his qualifications that a better selec- 
tion could not have been made of an officer to do this work, for 
Dr. Bell combines in himself the abilities—as Dr. E. A. Fay, 
himself a recognized expert in such matters, says, in an editorial 
review of the Report in the current number of the Annals—“of a 
man who is not only an expert in statistics, but is also thoroughly 
familiar with the special subject of the deaf.” And it should be 
added that, having in the course of his scientific investigations 
made a special and extensive study of the organ of hearing, the 
fact makes him peculiarly an expert in the consideration of all 
the anatomical arid physiological facts of deafness that such a 
Report as this necessarily involves. Using this expert knowledge, 
Dr. Bell has devised and incorporated in the Report an entirely 
new and thoroughly scientific classification of the causes of deaf- 
ness. Discarding former methods of classification that had for 
their basis and type designations specific diseases, accidents, occu- 
pations, etc.—which, scientifically considered, are not causes of 
deafness at all—Dr. Bell adopts the principle “of classifying the 
assigned causes by their effect upon the ear, grouping together 
in one class all those diseases or proximate causes that produce 
the same effect upon the ear. Accordingly, causes of deafness 
are divided into three broad groups, as follows: Affections of the 
external ear; affections of the middle ear; affections of the inter- 
nal ear. Each group is divided into subgroups, as follows: E+- 
ternal ear—impacted cerumen (earwax), foreign bodies in ear, 
miscellaneous (external ear). Middle ear—suppurative affec- 
tions (inflammation and abscess), non-suppurative (or catarrhal ) 
affections, miscellaneous (middle ear). Jnternal ear—affections 
of labyrinth, affections of auditory nerve, affections of brain cen- 
ter for hearing, miscellaneous (internal ear).” Then, finally, 
under these subgroups are classified the assigned causes, or those 
recorded by the census enumerators and verified or corrected 
through correspondence. This classification will be accepted 
without doubt by scientists and physicians the world over, to be 
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employed by them, as we may believe, in its essential principle for 
all time. 

Other classifications made relate to degrees of deafness, 
present age, period of life when deafness occurred, ability to 
speak and to read the lips, means of communication ordinarily 
employed, sex, race, nativity, school attendance, kind of school 
attended, marital condition, consanguinity of parents, the pos- 
session of deaf relatives, geographical distribution, and indus- 
trial occupations followed. These broad classes are again 
variously subgrouped and correlated, giving a system of tabula- 
tion that would seem to have anticipated about every demand for 
information that any one is likely to present. For instance, 
teachers of the deaf, wishing information as to the number of 
totally deaf persons in the country, or in any State, in the census 
year, who became deaf before reaching the age of ten, or those 
who became deaf before reaching the age of five, or before reach- 
ing the age of two, or who were born deaf, have tables given them 
from which the exact information desired in any case may be ob- 
tained. Again, if regarding one or other of these classes, the in- 
formation desired bears upon some other question, as, for instance, 
the existence of the ability to speak, and whether well, imperfectly, 
or not at all, tables showing these several facts are also given. 
And so it goes. In truth, we venture to say there is no question 
of moment relating to any point included in the census inquiry 
that any reasonable person could ask, that has not been anticipated 
and, as far as was possible to do it, answered, in some one or an- 
other of the tables of the Report. 

We are led to say this because of a criticism made of the 
Report by Dr. Fay in his review, in that it includes in its tabula- 
tions a large class of persons—51,861 in number, or more than 
half the entire number scheduled—who were not totally deaf, 
as they could hear loudly-shouted conversation, the point being 
made that the inclusion of these cases, not being contemplated or 
provided for by the law, was improper. Inasmuch as_ these 
51,861 cases are tabulated, under every classification caption 
employed, separately and under their distinguishing head of 
“partially deaf,’ and inasmuch as the unobjected to 37,426 cases 
are likewise tabulated, under every classification caption em- 
ployed, separately and under their distinguishing head of “totally 
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deaf,’ we confess to inability to see any material force in the criti- 
cism. In its last analysis the criticism is to the effect that the 
Report gives over much information—information received, but 
not asked for in the instructions’ to the enumerators; or, inter- 
preted finally, that it gives information that, being but remotely 
or not at all germane to their work, is of no value or utility to 
teachers of the deaf. While teachers of the deaf are undoubtedly 
the people most vitally interested in the deaf as a class, and conse- 
quently in this census relating to the class, they are not by any 
means all the people who are interested in deafness as a fact and 
a problem. Physicians and aurists, for instance, forming a very 
much larger class of workers in the population than do instructors 
of the deaf, are interested, and deeply, in deafness of every kind 
and degree, and especially interested, as it may be conceived, in 
the great class of the partially deaf as coming more intimately 
and more frequently under their professional purview and care. 
Dr. Bell, as a scientific man, and the staff of consulting physicians 
who were advisory to everything done, must have had the interests 
and needs of medical science and practice in view in making their 
final decision in favor of the preservation and utilization, in the 
tabulations of the Report, of the data in question. And it may be 
that the error of the enumerators in the field will, after all, prove 
wisdom in one of its disguises, and pave the way for an easy and 
desirable broadening of future census inquiries to include defi- 
nitely the partially deaf as such, by requiring—proceeding thus, 
as it were, on the line of least resistance—the enumerators to do 
what it is proven they are inclined to do anyway. If the medical 
profession should ask for this broadening in their own interests, 
as the profession of instructors of the deaf asked for the narrower 
inquiry of the last census in theirs, it would undoubtedly be 
granted them by Congress as an easy, inexpensive, and altogether 
wise thing to do. 

We cannot close without calling attention of those having 
access to the complete Report to the system of classification and 
correlation of data that the voluminous “General Tables” present. 
The system is thoroughly scientific in that it is at once compre- 
hensive, exhaustive, and simple; and it may be conceived that it 
will be the model which in all material respects future censuses 





1See extract from the instructions to the enumerators, pages 369-370. 
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will follow, making thus the summations in the present census 
directly available for purposes of comparison that they will be 
made to serve for all time to come. 

The most cursory glance over the Report cannot but give the 
impression that the labor involved in its preparation was enor- 
mous, and, as a matter of fact, as we happen to know, it occupied 
the time and thought of the Expert Special Agent almost con- 
tinuously for six years. Moreover—and history should know of 
it, and record it of the man as so entirely characteristic of him— 
the work in all its tediousness and its exacting care was wholly 
and purely a labor of love, and, more than this, one involving no 
inconsiderable private expenditure. Much the more; then, is the 
nation, is the whole world, indeed—for it is a document of world- 
wide interest and value—indebted to him for the fruits of that 
labor in this Special Census Report. F. W. B. 





THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
REMOVED TO WASHINGTON. 


The presentation to the Association, by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Kell, of the late residence in Washington of his father, Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell, has made possible the placing of the 
administrative office of the Association under its own roof. The 
building, as may be seen in the illustration, is an imposing struc- 
ture of three stories in height, and of the plain but substantial 
style of architecture that prevailed fifty years ago. Put in a 
complete state of repair by Dr. Bell before it was made over to 
the Association, it is now occupied by the General Secretary as a 
residence for his family, certain rooms being reserved for Asso- 
ciation uses. Necessarily the removal of the General Secretary 
to Washington involved the removal of the publication office of 
the Review to Washington also, so, as will be noticed, this num- 
ber of the magazine has a Washington, instead of the former Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, imprint upon it. The removal from Mt. Airy 
means much to the writer and to his family in the severance that 
it has entailed of the many strong ties of friendship and associa- 
tion formed during our years of residence there, and we feel it no 
small part of the loss that the privileges of intimate contact with 
and observation and study of the operations of the great school 
at Mt. Airy, are to be no longer ours. However, we may hope 
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that the losses we regret are only personal ones, and that the 
Association will not lose, or its work suffer, but rather that there 
will be gains, and many of them, by this removal of the head- 
quarters to the nation’s capital. An added regret, and one that 
will be shared by our readers, is that the removal from Mt. Airy 
loses to the Review the valuable services of Mr. S. G. Davidson 
as associate editor. But this change need not, and we are as- 
sured will not, lose us wholly the services of Mr. Davidson as a 
writer, and we shall expect in the years to come many contribu- 
tions to the REVIEW pages from his forceful, trenchant pen. 

We would say in conclusion that the Association headquar- 
ters belongs to the Association in the fullest sense of the word, 
and it is especially desired that the membership should have such 
a real feeling of ownership in the place that, when they happen in 
Washington, they shall make the Association headquarters their 


own, being assured always of a most cordial welcome to its hospi- 
talities. F. W. B. 





NEW PRINCIPALS. 


An unusually large number of changes at the beginning of 
the new school year in the heads of schools for the deaf are to be 
noted: Mr. Edward P. Clarke, a teacher in the Washington 
Heights School, New York City, takes the place of Mr. Edward 
B. Nelson as principal of the Rome, N. Y., School. An entire 
change in the official and teaching staff of this school was made 
in the summer. Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., a teacher in the Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, School, succeeds Mr. Lars M. Larsen as superin- 
tendent of the Santa Fé, New Mexico, School. Mr. Connor is 
the son of Mr. W. O. Connor, superintendent of the Georgia 
School. Mr. Lawrence E. Milligan, a teacher in the Colorado 
Springs School for the Deaf and the Blind, repiaces Mr. Thos. S. 
McAloney as superintendent of the Boulder, Montana, School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. Mr. McAloney resigned to accept 
the appointment to the superintendency of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind. Mr. H. C. Beamer retiring as con- 
tractor and superintendent in charge of the Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
School, Mr. and Mrs. Dunham have been placed in control, the 
latter to have direction of the educational work. Mrs. Dunham 
has had large experience in schools for the deaf, and during 
several years has been acting principal of this school. Other 
changes, already mentioned in a previous issue, bring Mr. E. G. 
Hurd, Mr. A. H. Walker, Mr. Lyman Stead, and Mr. James 
Watson respectively to the principalship of the Rhode Island, 
Florida, Baltimore, and Idaho Schools. 
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It is worth noting that in every case of change in the super- 
intendency of a school for the deaf during the past year a man 
experienced in school work has received the appointment. This 
is an encouraging fact, and a significant one, indicating, as we in- 
terpret it, the growth of a healthy public sentiment regarding 
the education of the deaf, and the need for the highest order of 
professional training and skill in every position in our schools 
charged with such education. 

In this connection a number of appointments to positions of 
“teachers in charge” in various schools should be noted: Mr. T. 
V. Archer, formerly of the Indiana School, takes the principal- 
ship of the educational department of the North Carolina School 
at Morganton, with Miss Eugenia T. Welsh in charge of the 
oral department. Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, School, takes charge of the educational work of the Ken- 
tucky School. Miss Nettie McDaniel, formerly of the Morgan- 
ton, N. C., School, has been appointed directing teacher in 
charge of the oral classes of the Virginia School. ‘Miss Alma L. 
Chapin, of the Colorado School, has been placed in charge of the 
articulation department of the Ohio School, taking the position 
made vacant by the death of Mrs. L. O. Mansur. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

In response to questions that have been asked relative { 
summer school for the coming summer of 1907, we would say: 
No action has as yet been taken upon the matter by the Board, 
and none will be taken until the regular annual meeting of the 
Directors in December. However, for the encouragement of 
those desiring the summer school, we would say the sentiment 
among the members of the Board is decidedly favorable to the 
project, and we feel assured that a session of the school will be 
held, provided the desired arrangements can be made with the 


Northampton School authorities for holding it at that school. 
F. W. B. 





OBITUARY. 


Olga M. Gebhart, a teacher during the past year in the 
Talladega, Alabama, School, died July 1. Miss Gebhart was 
trained at the Milwaukee School, and taught successively in a 
Wisconsin Day School, the Wright Oral School in New York 
City, in the Colorado Springs School, and finally at Talladega. 

Ellen J. Israel died suddenly, August 25, in Brighton, Iowa. 
Miss Israel had been a teacher of the deaf forty-one years, the 
first fourteen years at the Iowa School, and the remaining twenty- 
seven at the Kansas School. 





